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More darn things can happen to a baker in wartime! 


"WELL, JIM HAD THE 


FORMULA BLUES AGAIN ¢3, 


LAST NIGHT!” 


“> 





WHEN JIM GOT HOME LAST NIGHT, | COULD 
TELL HED HAD A HARD DAY. MARTHA,’ HE 
SAID, COMPARED WITH RUNNING A 
BAKERY, A NICE,RESTFUL JOB SWING- 
ING A SLEDGE HAMMER WOULD Be 

A Picnic!” 





& o~e ge 
ON SK ce | = 


® THE PILLSBURY MAN Was ON THE WIRE. SAID HED BE 
AROUND IN THE MORNING WiTH A REPORT HE'D Just 
RECEIVED FROM THE MILL ABOUT SOME PRODUCTION 
PROBLEMS OF JIMS, AND SOME SPECIALLY-WORKED-OuT 
FORMULAS.—— YOU SHOULD HAVE SEEN JIM PERK UP! 
= HE SAID... 








“BEEN JUGGLIN’ FORMULAS ALL DAY!” HE SPUTTERED. 
*TRYIN’ To FIND OUT WHY SOME PERFECTLY SENSIBLE- 
LOOKIN’ WARTIME FORMULA B0GS DOWN IN OUR SHOP.” 
... JUST THEN THE PHONE RANG. 











*BY GOLLY, MARTHA, THERE'S A REAL OUTFIT! THE PILLSBURY 
MAN HAS JUST ABOUT THE BEST BAKERY SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT IN THE COUNTRY BEHIND HIM. WHY, THEY KEEP 
A COMPLETE FILE OF INFORMATION ABOUT OuR SHOP — 
EQUIPMENT, METHODS, EVEN AN ANALYSIS OF THE WATER 
WE USE. WHEN THEY SEND US A FORMULA OR RECOMMEND 
A CERTAIN TYPE OF FLOUR, IT WORKS !” 
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GOOD WHOLESOME FLOUR 


NEED NEVER BE RATION 


Distributors of food commodities can safely pin 
their faiths to their flour business. 


Not only will flour never be rationed but to a 
large degree flour will replace rationed foods. 


So, every distributor is on sound ground when he 
devotes special attention to building up his flour 
volume. 


But, it is most important that he put in his effort 


on a very good flour, —the very best flour he can 
eee 


And thus build for himself a preference trade — 
not a price trade. 


One of Our Mill Brand “Il-H Milled” Flours 
Will Back Your Sales Effort. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 


MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


| AMERICAN 5 


| MEDICAL | 
ASSN. | 


body J 





Mills at Topeka, Kansas 





WE SUPPORT 
‘WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 
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~ DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


spa: 
iFJOUR. 





Finest 
kansas 
Turkey 
Wheat 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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You get all these—-and more- 
with high altitude wheat flour 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Sige Bus f sn fre Focs | HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
TE (Horedr MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. | SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Denwver,¢ 





PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
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POSITIVE PROOF! 


Home laundering completely removes 
BEMIS WASHOUT INKS 
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We have proved, time and again in our labo- 
ratories, that every trace of Bemis Washout Inks 
comes out of flour and feed bags in half the 
time it takes to wash the remaining flour or 
' feed from the bag and remove the sizing from 
the cloth. Now we offer positive proof that 
these inks can be removed by ordinary home 
laundering without extra fuss or bother. The 


proof is in letters from over 400 housewives ~ 


who express their appreciation for the ease with 
which Bemis Washout Inks vanish in the tub. 
We shall appreciate the opportunity of giving 
you full details about Bemis Washout Inks. 


The coupon is for your convenience. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


600 So. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices: Boston + Brooklyn - Buffalo - Chicago 
Denver - Detroit » East Pepperell - Houston 
Indianapolis - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Louis- 
ville - Memphis - Minneapolis - New Orleans 
New York City - Norfolk - Oklahoma City 
Omaha - Peoria - Pittsburgh - Salina - Salt 
Lake City - San Francisco + Seattle - Wichita 





"lteter eee 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO.,600 So. Fourth St.,St. Louis, Mo. 










Please send more facts about Bemis Washout Inks. 


Name. 








Street. 





City. State 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 














A wonderful crop out here in Kansas. 
And every day of increasing wartime in- 
terferences with normal commerce adds to 
the value of our location here in the heart 
of the nation's great wheat empire. These 
fine flours of ours are not over-praised, 
but are submitted to your favor for just 
what they are, —invariably high quality, 
dependable in baking performance and ex- 
cellent money value under all conditions. 


The Weber Flour Mills Company 


Salina, Kansas 
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Soil Analysis a Factor 
in Good Bread 


HE the British 
Ministry of Food, calling for ad- 
dition of calcium to the bread of 


recent order by 


Englishmen, poses a number of inter- 
esting problems. Feed manufacturers 
have long been advertising lime as an 
essential ingredient in food 
stock. Soil experts in the rich central 
states have found lime fertilizers neces- 
sary to make plants grow. Farmers 
on the high plain of the Southwest have 
lime in abundance in their soils. Their 
problem has heen to save moisture by 


for live- 


irrigation or by tillage methods so that 
moisture might make the plant food of 
the soil, both organic and mineral, avail- 
able for the plant. 

There has been a lot of discussion in 


By C. C. Isely 


recent years of new frontiers. The im- 
plication was that the glamorous sur- 
face frontiers of the Old West might 
somehow be supplanted by other less 
tangible but nevertheless real frontiers 
in the world of chemistry and physics. 
A. W. Erickson, with almost a mania 
for digging and drilling for facts, probes 
the wheat fields for moisture depths 
and thinks that there might be an un- 
discovered frontier beneath the surface 
if men will dig and drill for it. His 
auger probes 70 inches, and that is a 
very interesting, back-breaking effort, as 
a number of Dodge City citizens have 
found out when they essayed to operate 
the business end of that But 
the auger primarily merely 


auger. 
discloses 





























































































































































Alton Fraser, of the Fraser Milling Co., Hereford, Texas, Standing Beside Excavated 
Root Section 
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A. W. 


moisture and that is hardly significant 
enough. 

A. L. Hallsted, associate agronomist 
at the Hays, Kansas, Experiment Sta- 
testing his experimental wheat 
plots with core cutting tubes, for years 
has reported that he has found wheat 
depths of from 100 to 108 


tion, 


roots at 
inches. 
Saskatchewan University, seeking weed 
elaborate root 
studies to try to find, 


things, grasses which would set up such 


control, made plant 


among other 
an extensive root system that noxious 
weed growth would be crowded out. <Ac- 
cording to Mr. Wilkie Collins, regional 


agronomist of the Soil Conservation 
Service of Lincoln, Neb., who visited 
Dodge City in mid-June, they have 


found that the root system of a single 
plant of crested wheat grass, when put 
end to end, would reach for hundreds 
of miles, and that the root growth of 
the entire root system of a single plant, 
in one day, amounts to several miles. 
In their studies they excavated the root 
system of northern spring wheat. Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, boxed -and 
glassed in this specimen and exhibited 





Erickson at Earth Block at Hereford, Texas, Showing Roots in Hard 
Caliche Formation 





man size photographs of these enormous 
wheat plants, showing a root system five 
feet 
intrigued the inquisitive Mr. Erickson, 
and for several years he has been won- 
what 
would do in the southwestern areas. 
Visiting Deaf Smith County, in the 
Mr. 
value of 


below the ground. All this has 


dering just such an excavation 


Texas Panhandle, in early June, 
Erickson 
wheat root structure with Alton Fraser, 
of the Fraser Milling Co., at Hereford. 
Mr. Fraser was anxious to help make 


The pictures tell 


was discussing the 


such an excavation. 
the story of how the roots have pene- 
trated six feet from the top of the 
ground and apparently the roots were 
clipped off at the depth shown and they 
farther into the 


formation. By 


actually penetrated 
white 


sprinkling the earthen glazed block with 


moist, caliche 
water, the roots show up plainly. 

But here is where pay dirt begins to 
look exceedingly interesting. Hereford 
is not only the home town of Fraser’s 
Sunny Boy Flour but is the abode of 
a veteran dentist, Dr. G. W. Heard, who 
has told the world that 


(Continued on page 22.) 


conditions in 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Zz 




















Every Bushel of Wheat Washed 


“POLAR BEAR” 


never yet has met price com- 
petition by being milled out of 
poorer wheat or short-cutting 1 


its quality standard. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











When we pick and choose from the harvest about to roll in 
we have the careful miller in mind. We want the millers 
who look for their kind of milling wheat in our bins to find 
it there, just as they have for more than a half century. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK A. THEIS, President 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President ° e 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer * 57 Years Serving Careful Millers * 
A. H. FUHRMAN 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

















“She 


( ()NSOLIDATEDELOUR MILLS ((() 


IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 





LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


GIBRALTAR 
KANSAS FLOUR 


CABLE ADDRESS "‘CONFLOMILS* 
USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR WICHITA 








MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR | | STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


Millers of 


ee ae °CERESOTA °ARISTOS ®HECKERS 


- 
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K. C. MILL STRIKE 
LASTS ONLY ONE DAY 


Negotiations for New Contract Continue, 
But Employees Go Back to Work on 
Advice of Conciliator 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The status of the 
flour milling industry as essential for 
the war effort was emphasized last week 
end at Kansas City when a friendly but 
potentially serious one-day strike of flour 
mill employees was brought to an end 
by John R. Steelman, federal labor con- 
ciliator, when he wired employees that 
there should be no work stoppage during 
this emergency. 

The workers, through the local union 
of the Flour, Cereal, Feed and Grain 
Elevator Workers of America, still are 
negotiating for the concessions demanded 
when their contract expired last week, 
but work will go on. 

Coming during the new crop movement 
and also affecting production of flour for 
the army and navy by many of the mills, 
the strike hit the plants at a critical 
time. The employees, after postponing 
striking time for 48 hours, walked out 
at 7 am., July 18, picked up balls and 
bats and had a good time while waving 
away grain trucks and keeping the mills 
and elevators idle. 

Actually, since few of the seven af- 
fected mills ordinarily operate Sundays, 
the strike had little effect on total pro- 
duction and will not affect materially 
the consumption of 500,000 to 600,000 
bus of wheat which mills of Kansas City 
grind each week. Mills started operating 
again July 20. 

About 800 employees are involved in 
the dispute, which apparently has as its 
basis demands by the men for 5@10c 
hourly advances and a “maintenance of 
union” clause. 

William the federal labor 
conciliator assigned to the dispute, is 
meeting with representatives of both 
groups. Mr. Steelman is head of concili- 
ation for the Department of Labor. 


Houston, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RELIEF GIVEN BY OPA 
IN CASES WHERE MARCH 
PRICES WERE “SPECIAL” 


Storekeepers, wholesalers and manu- 
facturers who had abnormally low prices 
throughout March as a result of special 
merchandising deals or temporary price 
reductions were given relief July 18 by 
an amendment to the General Maximum 
Price Regulation permitting quick ad- 
justment of their ceiling prices. 

Issuing Amendment No. 14 to the Gen- 
eral Regulation, Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson announced that in two 
circumstances sellers may adjust their 
own ceiling prices at once to levels pre- 
vailing prior to the special sales. 

A number of manufacturers and 
wholesalers, particularly in the food and 
drug trades, had special discounts and 
merchandising deals in effect throughout 
March, the base pricing period under the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. In 
certain .cases reflected these 
special deals in their own March prices. 
For such 
gives immediate relief. 

Specifically, the amendment, effective 
July 21, provides relief under the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. Any seller, other than a retailer, 
whose maximum price for a commodity 
is based on a special deal or other price 
reduction limited to four months, may 





retailers 


sellers, today’s amendment 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OPA ADOPTS “HARD-BOILED” STAND 
ON GAS BOOKS FOR FLOUR SALESMEN 


Informal Instructions to Boards Indicate Restricted Use of Motor 
Cars—Car Pooling Advocated—Fewer 
Calls Suggested 


raise his maximum to the highest price 
at which he delivered the commodity 
during the 30 days immediately preced- 
ing the temporary reduction. 

2. A retailer whose maximum price for 
a commodity is reduced as a result of a 
special deal which his supplier made 
available to him may raise his maximum 
to the highest price at which he deliv- 
ered the commodity during the 36 days 
immediately preceding the temporary re- 
duction. 

A retailer whose temporary reduction 
was not based on a special deal provided 
by his supplier may apply to OPA under 
section 18 (a) of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation for adjustment of his 
maximum price if his ceiling price is 
abnormally low in relation to his com- 
petitors and causes him substantial hard- 
ship. 

“Special deal,” as used in the amend- 
ment, includes any temporary reduc- 
tion—that is, one limited to four months 
—in the price charged to purchasers of 
the same class. Most commonly such 
reductions took the form of “free” mer- 
chandise offered with the sale of the 
same or other merchandise, combination 
sales at reduced prices, one cent sales, 
and special discounts designed to stimu- 
late business during slack seasons. 

As a check on action taken by sellers, 
the amendment requires the seller to re- 
port any adjustment made by him with- 
in 10 days to OPA, showing that the 
adjustment falls within the limitations 
prescribed in the amendments. OPA re- 
serves the right to alter the adjusted 
price at any time. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIA’S 1942 WHEAT OUTPUT 
ESTIMATE MOVED UPWARD 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The second offi- 
cial estimate of the 1942 wheat crop of 
India was placed at 374,939,000 bus, com- 
pared with the revised second estimate 
and final figure for 1941 of 370,608,000 
373,520,000 
cording to information received in the 





and bus, respectively, ac- 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 

The fourth estimate of the 1942 acre- 
age, 33,868,000, was increased by 325,000 
over the April figure but was consider- 
ably smaller than both the revised May 
figure and the final estimate for 1941. 
The indicated average yield per acre this 
year is, however, higher than that ob- 
tained last year and more than offsets 
the reduction in acreage. 

Although the 


current crop appears 





FIRES HIT WHEAT CROPS 
IN OKLAHOMA 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—An epi- 
demic of fires of accidental origin 
has taken severe toll of wheat crops 
in northwestern Oklahoma during the 
harvest season. The fires were dif- 
ficult to extinguish because of the ex- 
treme dryness prevailing most of the 
cutting season. 


likely to exceed the apparent domestic 
utilization of wheat in India during re- 
cent years, trade reports indicate that 
rationing may be necessary this season 
since rice imports from Burma _ have 
been cut off. 

The size of the barley and gram (chick 
pea) crops, both of which are important 
substitutes for wheat, will also have an 


important bearing on the situation. 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
merchandising of flour and cereal prod- 
the 17 


District of Columbia where gas ration- 


ucts in eastern states and the 
ing goes into effect on July 22 is likely 
to be seriously curtailed by reason of 
the attitude of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration on the question of salesmen who 
use their cars to call on the trade. 
There are no specific regulations pro- 
hibiting local boards from meeting the 
needs of any legitimate industry as to 
gas coupon books, but informal instruc- 
tions—descriptions of the OPA 
minds are being directed—have gone out 
with reference to users of motor cars for 


how 


such trips as calling on prospective buy- 
ers, when sales may be accomplished by 
telephonic communication or by letter. 
OPA 
clusion that commercial salesmen using 


officials have reached the con- 
motor cars can be materially restricted 
in their operations if a “hard boiled” 
attitude is maintained by local rationing 
boards, and thus the rubber conserva- 
tion program be helped. One of the sug- 
gestions which has been made to issuing 
boards is that where an application is 
made by any commercial salesman (using 
a motor car in his business) detailed in- 
quiry be made as to whether such sales- 
man could not arrange with a fellow 
salesman representing a noncompeting 
line of business to use one automobile 
instead of two. Similarly directions have 
gone out—not in specific language, but 
easily understood as indicating the de- 
sire of OPA rationing officials—to the 
effect that practically every community 
in the eastern rationing states have bus 
or street car services which could be util- 
ized by salesmen. The point is made that 
these periodic visits by salesmen on the 
trade could be reduced somewhat if calls 


personally by the salesman can be gauged 
by the fact that the buyer’s stock of 
merchandise is not sufficiently depleted 
to require replenishment—thus obviating 
or reducing the necessity for flour and 
other salesmen to contact the purchaser. 

The utilization of written sales letters 
or telephonic communications with pros- 
pective buyers also is stressed by the 
OPA conservationists of motor fuel and 
tires, as a means of curtailing the issu- 
ance of motor rationing books. 

Under the general rationing plan every 
driver of a motor car is entitled to a 
primary ration book, Class A—which calls 
for a total number of coupons that will 
enable a user to drive 240 miles a month. 
Of this total, 90 miles are allocated to 
nonbusiness use; that is, driving to mar- 
ket, church, ete. This total mileage would 
normally representing the driving of a 
flour salesman for one week, instead of 
a month. 

The flour salesman, therefore, is privi- 
leged to apply for additional coupon 
books—either Class B or Class C—but 
in order to qualify for this additional 
gallonage he must show that no other 
form of transportation is available, or 
that he can form a club, which entails 
the transportation of up to three addi- 
tional passengers, other than himself. 
The B coupon book calls for additional 
gallonage, which actually provides for 
a total of 320 
other words the 


miles per month. In 
holder of a B_ book 
would be supposed to have enough gaso- 
line to drive 560 miles per month. 

OPA is really leaving to the local ra- 
tioning final 
nevertheless is instructing them to use 


boards the decision, but 
great care in not issuing books for a 
larger amount of driving than is required 
to avoid serious interruption to business, 
essential to the war effort. 





SON OF GRAIN MAN DIES 
AS RESULT OF ACCIDENT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Kenneth Merrill, 
19, son of Harold A. Merrill, of Davis- 
Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas City, 
died July 18 as the result of a swimming 
Young 
Merrill was attempting a trick dive with 
The two 
broke apart in the air and the companion 


accident almost a week before. 


a friend on his shoulders. 
landed on Kenneth’s back, injuring the 
spinal column. Kenneth worked for 
Harris Upham & Co, on the Board of 
Trade floor. Funeral services were held 
July 20 at Kansas City. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA BAKERS TO GOLF 
The Bakers Club of Philadelphia on 

Aug. 4 will hold a golf outing at the 

Cedarbrook Country Club. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERCK & CO. ANNOUNCES 
CUT IN RIBOFLAVIN PRICE 


Merck & Co., manufacturing chemist 
of Rahway, N. J., on July 21 announced 
a reduction of 15c gram in the price of 
riboflavin. 











NEW TAX BILL MAY REPEAL 
OLD MIXED FLOUR LAW 


A provision repealing the mixed flour 
law is contained in the new tax bill passed 
July 20 by the House of Representatives 
and now ready for consideration by the 
Senate. 
manufacture and sale of mixed flour, but 


The law imposes a tax on the 


recently enacted federal and state pure 
food laws protect amply against adul- 
teration of flour, and make the mixed 
flour law unnecessary. The treasury de- 
partment has favored repeal, inasmuch 
as the cost of collecting the tax has 


exceeded revenues from it. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


B. T. ERWIN WILL JOIN 
PERCY KENT BAG FIRM 


B. 'T. Erwin, presi- 





Kansas City, Mo. 
dent of the Erwin Bag Co., Dallas, Texas, 
will join the Percy Kent Bag Co., Kan- 
sas City, as general sales manager with- 
in a month, it has been announced by 
Richard K. Peek, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Kansas City plant. 
Mr. Erwin will make his home at Kan- 
sas City. 
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SPRING WHEAT MILLS REPORT 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Northwest, Southwest Mills Show 
Sensational Gains in Production 


7.2% INCREASE 


—<— —— 


Hard Winter Wheat Mills Produce 4.1% More Than Year Pre- 
vious—Production at Minneapolis Gains Over 10% 
to Hit Seven-Year High 


Although flour production for the country as a whole showed a drop of one half 


of one per cent in the crop year ended June 30, 1942, spring wheat mills of the North- 


west and hard winter wheat mills of the Southwest reported great gains in output, Ac- 
cording to figures compiled by THE NortHWESTERN MILLER’S statistical service, based 
on reports from mills representing 65% of the nation’s total production of flour, the 


Northwest produced over a million barrels more than in the preceding year, with 
the figure climbing to 16,101,137 bbls, the highest mark since 1935. The gain in the 
Northwest was listed at 1,079,660 bbls, 7.2% greater than the 5,021,477 bbls produced 
in the crop year 1940-41. In 1939-40, output was reported at 15,265,123 bbls. 


In the Southwest, production also exceeded last year’s figure by over a million 


barrels, representing a gain of 4.1%. 


Total output of the hard winter wheat mills 


was placed at 26,495,650 bbls, compared with 25,474,577 in the corresponding 12 


months a year ago. 


For the country as a whole, output figures were one half of one per cent lower 


than a year ago. 


Mills reporting to THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER, representing 65% 


of the total flour output of the United States, indicated production of 68,976,076 bbls, 
compared with 69,383,169 in the preceding crop year and 68,362,933 in the crop year 


1939-40. 


These figures indicate that total output of the mills of the nation amounted to 
106,117,004 bbls in the crop year 1941-42, compared with 106,741,798 in the previous 


12-month period. 


Flour production figures as computed by THe NortTHWESTERN 


MILLER have in the past closely coincided with government figures as released by the 


Bureau of the Census. 


Minneapolis mills scored the largest 
percentage of gain in output of any re- 
porting section, with a 536,113-bbl in- 
crease running up a total of 5,862,963 
bbls, a 10.6% increase over the 5,326,850 
bbls turned out in the corresponding 12 
months of the previous year. 

Following is a table showing flour 
production by months for Minneapolis: 


Minneapolis Flour Production 
July 1 to June 30 





1941-42 1940-41 

BUR ccccccccccvacecece 417,365 414,199 
MAMBO ciccdccccccccece 457,742 490,960 
September ...ccccccsce 573,951 581,443 
rere rere 611,493 501,996 
WOVOMIDEP 2c cccccccccce 484,210 444,401 
DOCOMBCr 2. ccccccssece 564,780 380,684 
JANURTY occccccccsccese 593,407 435,036 
POE cecvesescocre 544,190 425,305 
PV CRT ELEY CLE 451,435 412,483 
BOTT ce ccccoccsecscees 367,613 402,960 
PT Cietbeth*eennv sees 419,070 410,067 
I Waeeekee0 08 640 04:69 377,707 427,316 
5,862,963 5,326,850 


Mills outside of Minneapolis manu- 
factured 10,238,174 bbls of flour, a gain 
of 5.6% over the 9,694,627 bbls turned 
out in 1940-41. 

Operations in the Northwest were 
stepped up during the past year, with 
the percentage of capacity operated 
placed at 65 for Minneapolis mills com- 
pared with 59 in the year previous. Ca- 
pacity in 1941-42 was figured at 9,015,000 
bbls, compared with 8,955,000 in 1940-41. 

Mills outside of Minneapolis operated 
at 54% of capacity as against 49% a 
year ago. Capacity of the mills located 
in St. Paul, Duluth, Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota and Montana was re- 
ported at 18,847,500 bbls, compared with 
19,477,500 bbls in the preceding year. 

The sharp gain in output in the North- 
west can be attributed to several factors. 





The outbreak of the war and the sudden 
rush to stock up on supplies stimulated 
production considerably. Spring wheat 
mills have also received sizable contracts 
to supply the armed forces of the gov- 
ernment. However, the favorable price 
spread existing between spring wheat 
and hard winter wheat flours has perhaps 
been the principal reason for the gain 
in Northwest production. 

Despite a marked decline ‘in produc- 
tion during the last three months of the 
crop year, mills of the Southwest made 
enough more flour during the first nine 
months to bring their total production 
for 1941-42 to more than 1,000,000 bbls 
over the previous period. 

With an output of 26,495,650 bbls, 
against 25,474,577 for 1940-41, the south- 
western mills for the fourth successive 
year made a definite gain in production. 
In the milling centers, Kansas City mills 
showed a gain of 3.5% over last year 
and Wichita a gain of 7.5%. Salina 
production was 2.3% less, while the in- 
terior mills, including 55 “representative” 
mills in Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Texas, showed a 4.7% 
gain. 

The 71 mills whose weekly reports were 
received by the Kansas City office of 
Tue NorrHwesrern Mi.ier produced 
74.8% of their total capacity, a gain 
of 4.1% over the preceding year. 

A review of the monthly figures for 
the southwestern mills’ production indi- 
cates the influence of rather heavy buy- 
ing shortly before and immediately after 
the outbreak of war by those who sought 
to hoard flour supplies. Then the de- 


mand apparently became saturated for 
some months. Because of this fact, it 
is not probable that production figures 
will soon again equal the record which 
was set during the second half of 1941. 

The accompanying table shows details 
of capacity and production for the crop 
year 1941-42, with comparative figures 
showing percentage of change from the 
previous year. It will be understood 
that these figures are preliminary, based 
on weekly reports from a selected group 
of mills, and are subject to revision when 
final annual reports from all mills be- 
come available. 

The following table shows the month- 
by-month production of the same group 
of mills: 











1941 1940 
SE ccvccvcveeesevsens 2,248,092 2,101,072 
August ...ccsceeeeeees 2,244,221 2,096,776 
September ............ 2,370,318 2,121,995 
EE ob ccceateneees's 2,433,107 2,288,249 
NMOVOMIDOPr wo ccccecscess 2,061,596 2,114,191 
EOSOOMRNOE .cccesceceses 2,326,165 2,000,261 
WOCRRD cc ccccccsnvecs 13,683,499 12,722,544 

1942 1941 
TOMGRTY oc cccecsvvccsccs 2,369,316 2,170,483 
PODTURTy .nccccccccces 2,078,688 1,989,958 
BEAPOR ccccccccccvecces 2,117,122 2,159,714 
BOTT coccicccvcoccocee BSSR 208 2,139,269 
BER cccvcccevessesesse 2,108,657 2,155,745 
FORO ccccvccvvsscieces 2,119,195 2,136,864 
BORIS ccccccvseceese 12,812,151 12,752,033 
GramG totals ..cccceres 26,495,650 25,474,577 


Annual Capacity and Production, With 
Percentage of Change 
- 000's omitted 
Annual 
capacity, —Production— Pct. 
bbIis 1940-41 1941-42 chge. 
55 interior mills 20,775 14,842 15,543 +4. 








~~ 








Kansas City ... 9,000 6,388 6,614 +3.5 
i) ee 2,835 1,946 2,092 +7.5 
BE eseccees 2,805 2,298 2,246 —2.3 

BORD. cvccse 35,415 25,474 26,495 +4.1 


Buffalo was the only other milling cen- 
ter to report a gain in output. Produc- 
tion at Buffalo amounted to 10,217,331 
bbls, 94,137 bbls more than the 1940-41 
figure. The increase amounted to nine 
tenths of 1%. 
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sharp declines were reported. In the 
eastern division of the central west (in 
cluding mills in Indiana, Ohio and Michi- 
gan), output was off 652,783 bbls or 
10.38%. Total production amounted to 
5,680,691 bbls as against 6,333,474 in the 
crop year 1940-41 and 6,136,366 in the 
year 1939-40. 

A less pronounced drop was noticed in 
the western division of the central west 
(mills of Illinois and eastern Missouri, 
including Chicago and St. Louis) with 
output off 4.1% or 127,708 bbls. Total 
output was reported as 2,946,149 bbls 
compared with 3,073,857 in the preceding 
12 months’ period and 3,328,390 in the 
crop year 1939-40. 

Mills of the Southeast (Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Georgia) reported 
a sharp falling off in output amounting 
to 30.6% or 449,471 bbls. Production 
of the reporting mills amounted to 1,- 
015,828 bbls as against 1,465,299 in the 
previous 12 months. However, these 
figures cannot be accurately compared 
because of a revision in the list of re- 
porting mills. 

Mills in the North Pacific Coast group 
produced 1,372,001 bbls, or 17.5% less 
than in the preceding year. Total out- 
put in the crop year 1941-42 was 6,519,- 
290 bbls as against .7,891,291 bbls a year 
earlier. Shipping difficulties created by 
the outbreak of the war are largely re- 
sponsible for this decline. 

These figures compiled by Tue Norru- 
Mitter are preliminary and 
subject to revision when final reports 
from the mills become available. 

The accompanying table shows produc- 
tion figures by various sections for the 
past three years. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH IN WAR WORK 
Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 

has entered the field of war production 

by converting part of its machine shop 





In every other section of the country, 


facilities to the production of glider 





Crop Year Flour Production for 1941-42, With Comparisons, as 
Reported to THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER by Mills Repre- 
senting 65% of the National Output 

















1941-42 1940-41 1939-40 

Northwest—Minneapolis ..................- 5,862,963 5,326,850 5,310,983 
MS GCE Ae es career cas adwnuweah ooh 10,238,174 9,694,627 9,954,140 
MY Sh c4ayekeues se ke sutoas neues ee 16,101,137 15,021,477 15,265,123 
Southwest—Kansas City ................... 6,614,180 6,388,286 6,952,461 
ES ae er ee ey eee emer 2,091,750 1,945,992 1,876,092 
EE idle haa ssid dan cules eioaea Gans 2,246,422 2,298,121 2,462,635 
ee ND os sa Orda eke Melee dae kas 15,543,298 14,842,178 13,534,577 
EL Varvurdece.s dus aaa ho ecco kes 26,495,650 25,474,577 24,825,765 

DI nce fis cana cirmbawaniseua eed eek wn cee 10,217,331 10,123,194 9,855,041 
Central West—Eastern Division ............ 5,680,691 6,333,474 6,136,366 
ME SUNN og coin da, 4-4'0059 0 4 5058 ov OK 2,946,149 3,073,857 3,328,390 
SE he gg tls oe ga air ey 3-00 wine ace 1,015,828 1,465,299 1,576,992 
North Pacific Coast—Tacoma .............. 1,672,337 2,033,083 1,773,437 
EN ae Sia cet clu wane en GA oaca rhe wh Od Soe 1,237,207 1,308,806 1,436,485 
ag fsa a ka ates 47 abo RO ee 887,107 *1,178,982 * 1,228,537 
IN hr cry ns Io ee ci nig- oa inca ede sales 1,627,604 +3,370,420 +2,936,797 
hen Fa A bes soaring ahs. alb eet Siete Re ee ea 
MIE Rc 2 tha cote earl Calg ea awe 6,519,290 7,891,291 7,375,256 
ok crs cba cry ies bay oes , 68,976,076 69,383,169 68,362,933 


*Incomplete. +Includes interior mills. 
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parts. The parts are being made under 
subcontracts with the Laister-Kauffmann 
& Robertson Aircraft Corp. The prin- 
cipal operation being carried out at the 
brewery is the welding of certain glider 
parts. Information of the brewery’s new 
field of endeavor came the an- 
nouncement of a special meeting of stock- 
holders to be held Sept. 21 to change 
the corporate charter to sanction the 
war work. 


with 
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“ADEQUATE” STORAGE SPACE 

Louisvitx, Ky.—Louisville’s grain 
storage facilities for federai loan grain 
were termed “adequate” by Rees H. 
Dickson, president of Kentucky Public 
Elevator Co., state chairman of the grain 
permit committee, which has been at- 
tempting to locate enough storage space 
for the crops of Kentucky, Tennessee 


-— 








and southern sections of Indiana, Illi- 
nois and Ohio. Location of previously 
unused space has aided the committee 
in making the estimate that sufficient 
facilities to take care of this year’s 
grain crops are available. 
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STRIKE AT MINNEAPOLIS CONTINUES 

MINNEAPOLIS, Excelsior 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, whose plant has 
been closed since July 1 by a strike of 
its inside workers, has appealed to the 
United States conciliation service for 
help in settling its differences with the 
union. The union demand, the company 
says, would increase its payroll by $25,000 
to $30,000 a year, and its revenue will 
not permit this. If mediation fails, it is 
stated, the company will have to close 
About 300 em- 


Minn.—The 


its doors permanently. 
ployees are affected. 





FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC., 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


pany in 1941, E. P. Mitchell was elected 
president and has since directed its af- 
fairs in association with the following 
officers and staff: 

W. R. Duerr, vice president and man- 
ager North Kansas City mill; L. C. 
Chase, vice president and manager St. 
Louis mill; K. P. Aitken, vice president 
and manager Alva mill; T. A. O’Sullivan, 
vice president and manager grain depart- 
ment; O. J. Spaulding, secretary and 
treasurer. 
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FEED PRICE ADVANCE 
DURING JUNE POINTS 
OUT HEAVY FEEDING 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A continued ad- 
vance in feed prices during June, com- 
pared with an average decline of about 
three points from May to June for the 
past 18 years, reflects the heavy feeding 
this season which is confirmed by the 
record production of milk and eggs, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 





FLOUR PRODUCTION 
LOWER DURING MAY 


Census Bureau Reports 7,902,681-Bbl Out- 
put, Compared With 8,058,281 
Bbis in April 
Wasuinoton, D, C.—Wheat flour pro- 
duction amounted to 7,902,681 bbls dur- 
ing May, compared with 8,058,281 bbls 
during the previous month and 8,595,895 
bbls the 
previous, according to the monthly report 


during same month a year 
of the Bureau of the Census. 

Of the 1,093 mills for which reports 
were received for May, 1,057 accounted 
for 105,343,482 bbls, or 94.6%, of the to- 
tal wheat flour production of 111,368,727 
bbls as shown by the returns of the 
biennial census of manufacturers in 1939. 
Ninety-three mills, with a“daily capacity 
of 29,584 bbls, were idle in May. 

Mills reporting for May ground 36,- 
141,421 bus of wheat, operating at 54.6% 
of a daily capacity of 579,144 bbls and 
requiring 274.4 lbs of wheat for a barrel 


ISSUES FIRST BALANCE SHEET 


on 






ture. While pastures were good through- of flour. 
g ‘ P out most of the feeding area, feeders con- The 1,093 mills reporting for April 
i i iti r erations Are Shown = re 1,098 I g April, 
n Strong Financial Position and Satisfacto y Op . tinued to use unusually large quantities 1942, ground 36,878,336 bus of wheat, 
P at End of First Year of Business Following of by-products feeds and concentrates. operating at 53.6% of a daily capacity 
P Reorganization June milk production exceeded all pre- of 578,649 bbls and requiring 274.6 lbs 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The balance sheet 
of Flour Mills of America, Inc., as of 
May 31, 1942, just released for publica- 
tion and given below reveals the very 
thorough reorganization of the company 
in the spring of 1941, the strength of 
its present financial position and the 
satisfactory headway made by the new 
management in its first year of conduct 
of the business. 

The item of net earnings available for 
addition to surplus as a result of the 


year’s operations, approximately $25,000, 
is not fully indicative of earnings for 
the period, but is materially reduced in 
amount by payment of interest charges 
at 4% on the income sinking fund notes 
exchanged for stock in the reorganization 
plan, by a substantial charge for carry- 
over legal and other expenses incurred 
in the reorganization and a material out- 
lay for improvement in the company’s 
properties. 

Following reorganization of the com- 


ASSETS AND DEFERRED CHARGES 


CURRENT ASSETS: 


Cash and United States treasury bills .. 
Drafts on hand and in banks for collection 
Notes and accounts receivable—Trade... 


Other 


Less: Reserve 
Marginal deposits, 
as of May 31, 
Inventories 


1942 


Total current assets 
FIXED ASSETS 
Less: Reserve for depreciation 


OTHER ASSETS: 


Miscellaneous investments 


Less: Reserve 
DEFERRED CHARGES: 
Interest 
Advertising 
Miscellaneous 


GOOD WILL 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Accounts payable—Trade 
Advertising campaign (estimated) 

Sundry 
Accruals—Salaries and wages 


Taxes, including federal capital stock tax and social security taxes.. 


Total current liabilities 

OTHER LIABILITIES: 
1, 1940, on 20-year, 4%, convertible, 
sinking fund notes ($56,606.67 

date of organization) 


Reserve for special contract settlements 


after adjustment of open trades (futures) to market 





Board of Trade memberships...........+eee008 


Notes payable—banks, 


provided out 


$609,952.63 
9,862.63 


$619,815.26 
18,289.01 601,526.25 
3,628.7 
1,557,934.71 








$2,729,089.27 

$1,700,352.12 

91,650.83 1,608,701.29 
$20,907.50 
161.00 


$21,068.50 
21,068.50 


$18,835.14 
5,915.00 
16,801.75 


370.00 41,921.89 





1.00 


$4,379,713.45 


$840,000.00 


eoeccccernesseccveses $73,720.89 

Feere rey eee Te eee 15,153.05 

PPTL ECT Ce ee Te TT 8,662.14 97,536.08 

eTeTeVeTTC LTT ure T eet S 9,609.30 
30,342.01 


$977,487.39 


Provision for interest accrued since Sept. 
subordinated, 


income, 

of surplus at 

$169,820.00 
2,381.79 172,201.79 


LONG-TERM DEBT—DUE SEPT. 1, 1960 (issued or to be issued): 


20-year, 4%, subordinated, 


notes 


convertible, 


income, 
LETTER IT TET $2,426,000.00 


sinking fund 


Non-interest bearing, non-voting, subordinated, retirement fund 


certificates of indebtedness 


CAPITAL STOCK: 
Authorized—$5 par value 


Reserved for conversion of 20-year, 4%, 
income, sinking fund notes......... 


subordinated, 


Available to issue 


Issued or to be issued—59,704 shares.... 


SURPLUS: Capital 
Earned—since April 1, 1941 


CONTINGENT LIABILITIES: 


291,120.00 2,717,120.00 





Shares 
esebkne.c an 600,000 $3,000,000.00 
convertible, 
485,200 2,426,000.00 
seeneeeence 114,800 $574,000.00 
open tciees sede Gree 298,520.00 
ereree TC Pere $190,209.69 
OTP eCTET CTT ere 24,174.58 214,384.27 


Counsel for the company has reported certain 


litigation pending at May 31, 1942, in which he considers the company has 


no substantial liability. 


$4,379,713.45 


vious records and totaled 12,600,000,000 
Ibs, which was 500,000,000 lbs or 4% 
more than for the same months last year. 
The June production will provide nearly 
three pints per person per day, the larg- 
est per capita production of any month 
for which records are available. Produc- 
tion per cow in herds kept by crop cor- 
respondents averaged 17.7 lbs on July 1, 
the second highest for that date in 18 
years of record. 

Egg production on farms in June was 
16% above last June and 24% above the 
10-year average. A record high June 
production was reached in all parts of 
the country except the western region. 
Prices received by farmers for eggs in 
mid-June were the highest for that month 
since 1920 and averaged 27.4c doz, com- 
pared with 23.2c a year ago and a 10- 
year average of 15.3c. 

The egg-feed, chicken-feed and turkey- 
feed ratios at the middle of June were 
less favorable than a year ago, but were 
more favorable than at the same date in 
1940. 


of wheat to make a barrel of flour. 

The 1,106 mills reporting for May, 
1941, ground 39,044,639 bus of wheat, 
operating at 56.8% of a total daily ca- 
pacity of 582,373 bbls and requiring 272.5 
Ibs of wheat to make a barrel of flour. 

Of the May, 1942, total, Kansas pro- 
duced 16%, with 78 mills reported a 
production of 1,261,380 bbls. New York 
produced 13.2% of the total, 31 mills re- 
porting 1,039,630 bbls produced. Forty- 
six mills reported from Minnesota, ac- 
counting for 10.6% of the total, or 834,- 
010 bbls. Missouri accounted for 8.8% 
of the total output, 63 mills reporting 
694,557 bbls produced. Texas produced 
6.9% of the total, with 36 mills reporting 
545,475 bbls produced. 

Millfeed production reported for May, 
1942, was 314,469 tons, compared with 
320,591 tons the previous month and 337,- 
705 tons the same month last year. 

Of the total millfeed production during 
May, 1942, Kansas produced 49,591 tons, 
New York 41,333, Minnesota 33,414, Mis- 
souri 26,666 and Texas 22,654. 





* MOBILE DOUGHNUT BAKERY * 





Doughnuts made on the run—this is literally as well as figuratively true in 
the big mobile unit operated by the Doughnut Corp. of America with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md. A complete bakery is contained in the big Fruehauf 
The 


It is entirely self-con- 


trailer together with motor and generator unit for operating the plant. 


unit is capable of making 400 doz doughnuts per hour. 


tained in the trailer which can be spotted in any desired location, giving about 


the last word in mobility and versatility for this line of business. 
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FLOUR MILLING EMPLOYEES MAY 
HAVE DEFERRED DRAFT STATUS 


Industry Classed as One of 34 Which Are Essential to War Effort 
—Employee Must Be “Necessary” Man—Feed 
Industry Also Listed 


By EmMMet DoUGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.--Special—Classed 
as “necessary men” in the draft will be 
employees of flour mills, who will 
be entitled to deferred classification, ac- 
cording to the announcement made July 
14 by national headquarters of the Se- 
lective Service System. The new system 
of drawing men into the military service 
will also apply favorably to married 
men, the announcement of Major Gen- 
eral Hershey, chief of the draft act, 
asserting that “the bona fide family re- 
lationship of registrants would be pro- 
tected as long as possible.” 

The important announcement of the 
Selective Service System sets out that 
induction of men in the military forces 
should be based on the essentiality of 
the men to the war effort in nonmilitary 
functions, as well as their marital status. 
Local boards were advised to give pref- 
erential treatment to those engaged in 
a number of “civilian activities necessary 
to the war production and essential to 
the war effort.” The classification un- 
der which flour men would fall must 
meet the test that “the business is per- 
forming a service, governmental or pri- 
vate, directly concerned with providing 
food, clothing, shelter, health, safety, or 
other requisites of the civilian daily life 
in support of the war effort.” 

Having found that the business in 
which the registrant is engaged comes 
under the foregoing classification, and 
the registrant is found to be a “neces- 
sary man,” the local board, General Her- 
shey’s statement said, is authorized to 


give the men an occupational classifica- 
tion of deferred status. 

Listed among the several essential ac- 
tivities for which deferred status in the 
selective service system will be offered 
are agricultural and food processing ac- 
tivities under which feedstuffs and mill- 
ing industries may qualify. 

The agricultural occupations include 
dairy, livestock, poultry, truck, sugar 
beet, sugar cane, hay, peanut, soybean, 
cotton, fruit and nut, potato, dried pea 
and bean, crop specialty (flax, hemp), 
seed and general farms; agricultural and 
horticultural and animal husbandry serv- 
ices such as tree planting, cattle feed 
lot operation, threshing, grist milling, 
grain cleaning, plowing, corn shelling. 
Included also are such essential assembly 
and marketing services as milk and cream 
assembly stations and co-operative mar- 
keting associations. 

Under food processing pursuits, the 
following were listed: fishing, meat pack- 
ing and slaughtering, production of but- 
ter, cheese, condensed and evaporated 
milk, canned and cured fish, canned and 
dried fruits and vegetables, canned 
soups, fruit and vegetable juices, flour 
and other grain mill products, prepared 
feeds for animals and fowls, starch, 
cereals, baking powder, rice, bread and 
other bakery products, sugar. leavening 
compounds, corn syrup and edible fats 
and oils. 

In addition to these occupations, a 
number were listed under chemical and 
allied products, including animal and 
vegetable oils, fertilizers, and insecticides 
and related chemicals. 





MILLING INDUSTRY’S USE 
OF WIRE CLOTH STUDIED 


The Washington office of the Millers 
National Federation is preparing to sup- 
port the applications of wire cloth manu- 
facturers to the War Production Board 
for allocations of certain basic metals 


used in making fine wire bolting cloths, . 


It has asked millers who are using this 
type of cloth to furnish statistics on the 
quantity used per year, in square feet 
or pounds; average life of screen covers, 
in days or months; possible substitutes ; 
to what extent operations would be han- 
dicapped if nickel alloy light wire bolt- 
ing cloth were no longer available. After 
this information has been compiled, and 
if the results justify it, the federation 
will support the wire cloth manufactur- 
ers in their applications for allocations. 
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MERCK QUOTES A FURTHER 
NIACIN PRICE REDUCTION 


A new reduction in the price of niacin 
(nicotinic acid) was announced July 16 
by Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
In 1,000-lb lots the price is now $6 per 
Ib, which is a reduction of 50c. Niacina- 
mide (nicotinamide), the announcement 
states, has been reduced $2 Ib. 





KELLOGG MILLING CO. BUYS 
JAMESON-HAVENER PLANT 


Minneapouis, Minn.— The Kellogg 
Milling Co., a newly organized Minnesota 
partnership, has purchased the Jameson- 
Havener elevator, feed mill and ware- 
houses in St. Paul. The new owners 
have _renamed the plant the Victory 
Mills. 

The Jameson-Havener Co. operated 
the plant about 40 years, doing a gen- 
eral feed, grain and storage business in 
mixed and straight cars. It did an ex- 
tensive business with truckers, who 
brought cattle to the South St. Paul 
stock yards, and carried feed and grain 
on their return trips. 

The Kellogg Milling Co. will continue 
the business along much the same lines, 
specializing in truck and mixed car lots. 
Its main business will be straight cars 
of feed and grains of all kinds. 

W. G. Kellogg, a partner in the firm, 
started in the grain business in 1905 with 
the firm of Fagg & Taylor, of Milwau- 
kee. In 1909 he organized the firm of 
Stacks & Kellogg, which continued op- 
erating until 1918, when he became asso- 
ciated with the Armour Grain Co., as 
general manager of its northwestern 
grain division. 

When the Armour Grain Co. liquidated, 


the Minneapolis elevators were sold to 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., and Mr. 
Kellogg continued as manager of them 
until the fall of 1929, when he went 
with the Federal Farm Board as general 
manager of the Farmers National Grain 
Corp., and vice president of the Grain 
Stabilization Corp. Later, he became 
associated with his brother as vice presi- 
dent of the John Kellogg Co., a national 
grain organization, with offices in the 
principal markets. Mr. Kellogg is now 
vice president and general manager of 
the Bunge Elevator Corp. of Minneapolis. 
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CLIFF N. POWER, BAKING 
INDUSTRY LEADER, DEAD 


Cuicaco, Iti.—Cliff N. Power, 67, for 
many years a prominent member of the 
baking industry, died July 16 from a 
heart attack at his home in Oakland, Cal. 

Mr. Power started a restaurant and 
bakery in Pueblo, Colo., and then formed 
the Sunville Baking Co. in that city. 
Later he organized the Denver (Colo.) 
Bread Co., which is now part of the 
Continental Baking Co. Mr. Power 
moved to Chicago in 1923 and was presi- 
dent of the Standard Bakeries Corp., 
being associated with W. E. Long and 
Jay Burns. In 1925 the corporation was 
sold to the Continental Baking Co. After 
that Mr. Power was interested in various 
lines, and moved to Oakland a number 
of years ago. 

Mr. Power was a past president of 
the American Bakers Association and a 
director of the Midland Bakeries, Inc. 
He is survived by his widow and one son, 
Clinton W. Power. 
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DISTILLERS’ DRIED GRAINS 
OUTPUT ABOVE YEAR AGO 


Wasuinoton, D. 





C.—Production of 
distillers’ dried grains during June to- 
taled 31,800 tons, compared with 32,200 
tons the previous month and 16,300 tons 
during the same month a year previous, 
according to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Cumulative total from July, 1941, 
through June, 1942, was reported at 
295,800 tons, compared with 191,100 tons 
for the same period a year previous and 
159,600 tons for the corresponding period 
two years previous. 

Monthly production was as follows, in 
tons: 


Month— 1941-42 1940-41 1939-40 
Ds assaneeeve 14,900 10,400 8,400 
DE . 62.4696 54% 13,900 9,700 9,800 
September ..... 18,500 11,900 9,600 
oC re 24,200 16,200 12,500 
November ...... 19,400 16,900 14,400 
December ...... 25,300 17,200 14,400 
Ee 30,000 19,400 15,500 
PORTUATY 2 ..ceus 24,700 19,100 14,700 
) LS  aerrreree 29,200 18,600 14,100 
April 18,100 16,200 
May 17,300 16,800 
June 16,300 13,200 
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H. G. DISNEY TAKES NEW 
BALTIMORE EXCHANGE POST 
Bautimorr, Mp.—Howard G. Disney, 
assistant secretary of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, has been elected 
secretary-treasurer. He succeeds James 
B. Hessong, who has resigned. Mr. 
Hessong has been in poor health for 
some time. He was connected with the 
local chamber for about 60 years and 
until forced to remain away from his 
duties some time ago had never missed 
a day because of illness. Mr. Disney 
has been with the chamber for about 34 
years. 
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TWO PROPERTIES SOLD 
BY DIXIE-PORTLAND 


Mill and Elevator at Springfield and Stor- 
age at Aurora Involved—May 
Enlarge Other Capacity 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co. announces that it has sold the 
1,000-bbl flour mill and 750,000-bu eleva- 
tor at Springfield, Mo., formerly known 
as the Eisenmayer Milling Co., to An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, which will 
use the buildings chiefly for storage 
purposes. The Dixie-Portland company 
will remove all milling equipment and 
either use it in its other milling proper- 

ties or hold it in reserve. 

At the same time, the Dixie-Portland 
company effected the sale of its 400,000- 
bu elevator at Aurora, Mo., to the Farm- 
ers Union Equity Co-operative Exchange, 
of Enid, Okla., which will operate it in 
connection with its other terminal and 
country elevator system. The flour mill 
at Aurora burned several years ago and 
plans for rebuilding later were aban- 
doned. 

The Dixie-Portland company found it 
had little use for its southwestern Mis- 
souri storage. Plans are under way for 
increasing the capacity of its Higgins- 
ville, Mo., flour mill to 1,500 bbls. 
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PIE BAKERS TO DISCUSS 
STANDARDIZATION OF SIZES 


A meeting of government and industry, 





to discuss the promulgation and general 
adoption of a simplified list of recom- 
mended standard sizes for metal pie pans 
and paper pie plates, has been called by 
W. E. Braithwaite, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, National Bureau of Stan- 
dards (NBS), Division of Simplified 
Practice. The meeting will be held on 
July 27, 1942, at 10 a. m. in the Jeffer- 
son Junior High School Building, Sixth 
and Virginia Avenue, S. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Mr. Braithwaite has a list of 372 dif- 
ferent sizes of pie pans which he has 
culled from manufacturers’ catalogs. He 
has expressed the desire that pie bakers 
will propose at this meeting a definite 
program to drastically cut the number 
of sizes. He intimated that, if the in- 
dustry did not act voluntarily on_ this 
matter, the War Production Board might 
issue an order which would accomplish 
this result. He also indicated the pos- 
sibility that WPB’s order might not re- 
flect the views of the industry as well as 
a voluntary program set up by the in- 
dustry would reflect such views. 

The American Bakers Association has 
reserved parlors A, B and C at the Wil- 
lard Hotel, Washington, D. C., for Sun- 
day, July 26, 1942, so that all interested 
parties in the industry can get together 
at 2:00 p. m. and discuss the advisability 
and terms of such a program. This pro- 
gram would not be put into effect until 
submitted to and approved by the gov- 
ernment. 

Persons who cannot attend these meet- 
ings are invited to airmail informat*on 
regarding the sizes of pie pans they have 
on hand, their reasons for having such 
sizes, and/or their views on standardi- 


- gation and simplification of pie pans to 


thé American Bakers Assoc‘ation, 1317 F 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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END TO LAKE SERVICE 
FOR PACKAGE FREIGHT 


Government Requisitions All Vessels Re- 
maining in Package Service—Effect 
Important on Feed Shipments 
The package freight service of the 
Great Lakes Transit Co. between Duluth 
and Buffalo was wiped out of existence 
July 16 when the government requisi- 
tioned all vessels remaining in the pos- 
session of the company. 
nouncement was made as to the plans of 
the government with respect to the future 
use of the vessels, it is understood that 
they will be placed in coastwise service 
to replace some of those that have been 

sunk by enemy action. 

The feed, milling and grain trades, in 
common with many other industries, will 
be greatly affected by the discontinuance 
of service, as it means that no further 
lake-and-rail routings can be made. It 
is understood that a very substantial 
quantity of millfeed and other feedstuffs, 
flour and other milled products is at the 
lakehead ports awaiting shipment or en 
route there. Little of this can now be 
moved by water, and all future shipments 
east will have to go all-rail at consider- 
ably higher rates. 

Inasmuch as the bulk grain vessels are 
still in operation on the Great Lakes, 
mills at Buffalo and other eastern points 
will gain an important advantage over 
competitors in the Middle West as far 
as eastern sales are concerned. The east- 
ern mills can continue to receive their 
grain at the cheap water rates, but proc- 
essed goods can get into the eastern mar- 
kets only by rail. 

At a conference in Washington on 
July 8 between grain, elevator and mill- 
ing interests, vessel operators and gov- 
ernment officials it was announced that 
the 12 ships remaining in the grain trade 
on the Great Lakes will not be shifted 
to the ore trade or used for ocean service. 

Another effect that the elimination of 
lake package freight service probably 
will have is a reduction in the supply 
of freight cars in the Middle West. 
Heretofore the cars carried products to 
Duluth and Superior, but stayed in the 
area for further use. If they now must 
haul middle western products all the 
way to the East, many of them probably 
will not be returned promptly, and a car 
shortage could develop. 


While no an- 
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DR. E. C. WILLIAMS RESIGNS 
GENERAL MILLS POSITION 


Dr. E. C. Williams, vice president and 
director of research of General Mills, 
Inc., has relinquished his position to join 
the board of the General Aniline & Film 
Corp. in New York, James F. Bell, Gen- 
eral Mills board chairman, has announced. 
He will, in addition, be a vice president 
and the chemical director of that com- 
pany. 

Dr. Williams will be responsible for 
all research and technical developments 
of the corporation and will take up his 
new duties on or about Aug. 1. 

The General Aniline & Film Corp., 
which embraces the American interests of 
the German I. G. Farben trust, was taken 
over last February by the U. S. Treasury 
and placed under the jurisdiction of the 
alien property custodian appointed by 
the President. The government plans to 





operate the company along efficient Amer- 
ican organization lines for the public 
good. 

“The new responsibilities of Dr. Wil- 
liams are especially significant,” Mr. 
Bell said, “because he must repair much 
damage resulting from the policies of the 
Nazi I. G. Farben-industrie during the 
years it controlled General Aniline & 
Film Corp. 

“The German trust, it now appears, re- 





Dr. E, C. 


Williams 


tained all basic research relating to the 
products and future development of its 
American affiliates within its own hands, 
making available over here only enough 
technical information to permit efficient 
industrial and commercial operations 
along lines directed from Germany. 

“For this reason,’ Mr. Bell states, 
“now that General Aniline & Film Corp. 
is thoroughly under American control, 
it is vital that the highest caliber of re- 
search be made immediately available to 
the government and people of the United 
States.” 

No successor at General Mills, Inc., 
Dr. Williams, be- 
fore coming to General Mills, Inc., was 


has yet been chosen. 


vice president and director of research 
for Shell Development Co. at Emeryville, 
Cal. 
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ARMY SEEKS EXPERIENCED 
MEN FOR SPECIALIST CORPS 


The Army Specialist Corps, established 
by executive order last February, as a 
branch of the War Department, has as 
its objectives to bring under the control 
of the Secretary of War certain skilled 
individuals, who have the required pro- 
fessional, technical or scientific qualifi- 
cations to enable them to perform duties 
of certain military personnel. thereby 
relieving such military personnel for com- 
bat and command duties. 

The corps is now conducting a survey 
as to the availability of specialists in 
all fields of transportation, shipping and 
warehousing. 
perience to render exceptional service 
of a technical or administrative nature 
will be considered, and those selected 
will make a vital contribution to the 


Persons qualified by ex- 


war effort. 

Those interested should address 
Dwight F- Davis, Director General, Army 
Specialists Corps, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
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PRIORITIES REGULATIONS SIMPLIFIED 
FOR GRAIN, LIVESTOCK PURCHASES 


—— 


Letter and Numerical 


Symbols Unnecessary, War Production 


Board Decides—Regulations Still Apply to Feed 
and Other Materials 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
War Production Board’s priorities divi- 
sion has somewhat cleared the atmos- 
phere of doubt which has surrounded 
the application of Regulation No. 10, 
which is designed to disclose the end 
use of materials through the use of sym- 
bols which must be attached to purchases. 

The Millers National Federation has 
petitioned the WPB to remove from the 
order the application of symbols to proc- 
essed foods, but no response has yet been 
made by the priorities officials to this re- 
quest. The contention was made by the 
organized millers that there is no scarcity 
of grains and therefore flour should be 
excepted from the order. 

The application of Regulation No. 10 
to grain purchases, however, was cleared 
up July 15 by WPB which announced: 

“It will not be necessary to place the 
letter and numerical symbols on _pur- 
chase orders for buying grain, livestock, 
poultry and other agricultural products 
which are grown by the farmer and the 
rancher.” 

In interpreting this ruling, trade rep- 
resentatives here are advising their mem- 
bers in substance as follows: 

1.—“Grain” as used in the ruling means 
whole grain before it is mixed with other 
grain and before it is changed in any 


way from its raw state; 

2.—That in the process of moving grain 
from producers to processors, grain often 
may pass through the hands of two or 
more merchandisers (that is, it may be 
purchased two or more times before it 
is purchased by a processor), and that 
no letter or numerical symbols are needed 
on purchase orders for such grain prior 
to first processing, or as long as it re- 
mains “grain”; 

3.—That as soon as “grain” is ground, 
cracked, mixed into feed, or otherwise 
changed from its raw and natural state, 
it ceases to be “grain” and becomes a 
processed or manufactured product sub- 
ject to the present provisions of the 
WPB Regulation No. 10; 

4.—It seems clear from the above that 
acceptance of delivery of grain on ma- 
turity of a futures contract is likewise 
exempt from the regulation. 

The grain and feed trades are cau- 
tioned that Regulation No. 10 still ap- 
plies to the manufacture of feed and to 
such processing as flour milling, etc. 
Grain buyers (warehousemen) are also 
warned that they still must observe the 
regulation as to purchases of materials 
other than grains. Purchases by retail- 
ers and purchases from retailers, how- 
ever, are exempt. 





<> 


H. G. WALTER JOINS STAFF 
OF HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE 


Simultaneous announcements from Gen- 
eral Foods Sales Co., Inc., New York, 
and Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., vitamin 
manufacturer of Nutley, N. J., tell of 
the new association with the latter com- 
pany of H. G. Walter. In his new ca- 
pacity Mr. Walter will serve as a special 
technical representative of the Hoffmann- 
La Roche vitamin division, with head- 
quarters in Kansas City. 

Mr. Walter was associated with Gen- 
eral Foods for 18 years. Following grad- 
uation from Colgate in 1922 and a year 
of graduate study in chemistry at North- 
western University he went to work 1s 
a research chemist with the Calumet 
Chemical Co., Joliet, Ill. After six years 
he was appointed chief chemist of the 
Igleheart Mills, Evansville, Ind., where 
he had much to do with the early de- 
velopmental work on doughnut and kin- 
In 1936 he became 
merchandising manager in 
charge of General Foods’ bulk flour sales. 
Known throughout the trade as “Doc” 
Walter, he is a member of the American 


dred flour products. 
associate 


Association of Cereal Chemists and of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. 
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MRS. CARGILL DIES 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Mrs. Elizabeth 
Murphy Cargill, widow of the late Syl- 
vester Cargill, one of the pioneer grain 
men of the Northwest, died July 18, at 
her home in Minneapolis. Mrs. Cargill 
has been president of the Victoria Ele- 
vator Co. since the death of her husband 
in 1913. Funeral was at Lakewood Cem- 
etery, July 21. 


USED BAG INDUSTRY GETS 
WPB ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Special—The sec- 
ond-hand bag industry is to have an 
advisory committee to co-operate with 
the War Production Board. Under the 
chairmanship of Allan E, Mackey, chief 
of the paper and textile bag section of 
the containers branch of WPB, who will 
be the government presiding officer, the 
new committee will be composed of the 
following: M. M. Bosworth, Bosworth 
Co., Memphis, Tenn; Benjamin J. Cor- 
man, American Bag & Burlap Co., Chel- 
sea, Mass; M. M. Feld, Lone Star Bag 
& Bagging Co., Houston, Texas; Lew M. 
Goodman, Western Burlap Bag Co., Chi- 
cago; Sam E. Grodsky, Missouri Bag 
Co., St. Louis; Harry L. Hoffman, Hoff- 
man Bros. Bag Co., Rochester, N. Y; 
T. S. Kauffman, National Bag Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis; Louis Wildstein, Samuel 
Wildstein & Son, Newark, N. J., and 
Philip Schwartz, Pacific Diamond “H” 
Bag Co., San Francisco. 
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KING MIDAS ELEVATOR HIT 
BY FIRE OF UNKNOWN ORIGIN 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Fire of unknown 
origin did some damage to the King 





Midas elevator B, in Minneapolis, July 
19. A transmission rope drive burned 
through, and there was some other minor 
damage, but the overhead sprinkler sys- 
tem kept the blaze under control until 
the fire department arrived. The eleva- 
tor was not working Sunday, when the 
blaze occurred, and with all switches off, 
the cause of the fire is a mystery. There 
was some water damage, but the grain 
has been moved, and the elevator is 
again running. 
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NEW FLOUR BOOKINGS AGAIN VERY 
LIGHT WITH BUYERS HOLDING OFF 


Main Reason for Let-up Is Bullish Market—Trade Sits Back 
Awaiting Developments Before Continuing Heavy Buying 
That Recently Sent Sales to High Levels 


The accelerated pace of new flour 
bookings, which recently pushed sales 
to the highest levels since the United 
States entered the war, has flattened out 
considerably and new purchases current- 
ly are again very light. Main reason 
for the let-down is the action of the mar- 
ket in falling off after 
strength immediately fol- 
lowing the parity vote in 
Congress. With premiums 
falling buyers seem _ in- 
clined to sit back and take 
a look before they continue 
heavy booking. 

Sales in the Southwest reached 56% 
of capacity during the week ended July 
18, compared with 323% the previous 
week and 216% the corresponding period 
a year previous. Northwestern mills re- 
ported sales to 45% of capacity during 
the week, compared with 196% the prev- 
ious week and 93% the corresponding 
period a year previous. Sales at Buffalo 
during the week were very light. 

Actually, bookings are very spotted 
and confined to a great extent to big 
buyers and the regular trade in only 
certain localities. Perhaps the greater 
part of the baking industry still is oper- 
ating on contracts of winter bookings 
and has yet to supplement them with new 
crop purchases. 

Decline of the feed market, uncertain- 





ties in wheat and the rather obvious fact 
that there seems to be but very little 
more, if any, that can be picked up in 
premium decline have made_ millers 
necessarily more firm in their price ideas. 
Bakers seem to be aware of the millers’ 
position and are not nearly so much in- 
clined to experiment with hopeless bids. 


PRICES 

Standard grades in the Southwest and 
at Buffalo are quoted about 10c bbl low- 
er than a week ago, while Northwest 
patents are about 5c bbl lower. 


CLEARS 

In the Northwest, clears are the one 
bright spot in the picture. Demand con- 
tinues good, with many mills unable to 
satisfy customer requirements for quick 
shipment. Returns on clears, from the 


_ 


price standpoint, are unusually satisfac- 
tory. 

Spring first clears at Buffalo are the 
strongest of the grades and are scarce 
with prices firm. 


EXPORTS 


Export business has dried up without 
the subsidy and with the threat of the 
government taking over all business with 
Latin America and the West Indies. Im- 
porters are eager to buy, but the mar- 
ket, without the subsidy, is out of line. 


PRODUCTION 

Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe NorTrHwesTerRN 
Mitter they produced 1,339,692 bbls of 
flour during the week ended July 18, 
compared with 1,279,468 bbls during the 
previous week and 1,351,265 bbls during 
the corresponding period a year previous. 
during the corresponding 
weeks two and three years previous was 
1,293,972 and 1,380,439 bbls, respectively. 

Northwestern mills reported a gain in 
production of 34,743 bbls during the 
week ended July 18 over the output of 
the previous week. Production of south- 
western mills gained 25,859 bbls, while 
Buffalo mills reported output of 7,563 
bbls over the week previous. 


Production 
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Observers Predict: 





Loan Rate, Sales 
by U.S. to Affect 
Wheat Price Level 


The level of wheat prices during the 
1942 marketing season will be determined 
primarily by the loan rate and by action 
in regard to diversion of government- 
owned wheat to livestock feed and in- 
dustrial uses, rather than by the total 
supply of wheat in the United States, 
the world wheat situation and the ex- 
port situation, predicts J. Warren Math- 
er, marketing specialist, Kansas State 
College extension service. 

During the harvest period, the conges- 
tion of storage facilities and the neces- 
sity of permits for shipment will tend 





AMA July Awards Announced 


Purchases by the AMA on July 10 included: 


CRACKED WHEAT 


Vendor— F.o.b. point 


Centennial Flour Mills..... West Coast 
Seattle, Wash. 


Price 

Package Quantity, per 
lbs 100 Ibs 
J-ounce osnaburg 1,500,000 $2.11 


7-ounce osnaburg 


Kerr, Gifford & Co., Inc..... West Coast J-ounce osnaburg 1,600,000 2.04 
3,360,000 
SEMOLINA 
Price 
Vendor— F.o.b. point Package Quantity, per 
lbs 100 lbs 
Minneapolis Milling Co. .... West Coast 7-ounce osnaburg 195,200 $2.93 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
General Mills, Inc. ......... West Coast J-ounce osnaburg 2,000,000 2.90 


Chicago, Ill. 


2,195,200 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Vendor— F.o.b. point 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co........ Gulf Coast 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills.......... Gulf Coast 


Dallas, Texas 


Quantity, Price 


Package Type of flour bbls per bbl 
98-lb bags Cc 1,000 $5.35 
98-lb bags A 9,500 5.26 
Special 2,000 5.46 
A 30,000 5.00 
Special 10,000 5.20 


52,500 


to depress prices, he points out. These 
influences will be especially important if 
the harvest weather continues to be as 
wet as it has started out and handling 
a large amount of damp grain becomes 
necessary. 

In previous seasons, the market price 
of wheat has approached the loan rate 
soon after harvest—usually by Septem- 
ber. A recent report by George Mont- 
gomery, of the Kansas State College de- 
partment of economics and sociology, in- 
dicates that a similar trend is expected in 
1942. The quantity of wheat placed 
under loan and the rate at which “free” 
wheat moves into market channels will 
be important factors determining the time 
at which the price moves toward the loan 
rate. It appears that as much as half 
of the new crop may be placed under 
loan if acceptable storage can be ob- 
tained, and more than half of the carry- 
over will be controlled by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. If such is the case, 
the quantity of free wheat would not be 
much more than the usual domestic re- 
quirements. Also, much of this “free” 
wheat probably will not be made avail- 
able in market channels at prices below 
the loan rate. 

The diversion of surplus wheat for feed 
or industrial uses should tend to strength- 
en the price of milling wheat, the observ- 
ers say. If it cannot be sold at less than 
the parity price, it will remain as part 
of the potential supply of milling wheat 
and thus tend to depress the price. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
UNSTEADY TO LOWER 


Deferred Months Show Independent Strength 
—Bran Hard to Stimulate— 
Trading Fair 

Millfeed futures at Kansas City are 
unsteady to lower with cash weaker and 
near-by months softer. Deferred months 
showed independent strength. Bran is 
hard to stimulate with pastures holding 
up so well and other 
St. Louis millfeed futures, in 
sympathy with lower 


grains com 
petitive. 







grains, have declined 
with a lack of buy- 
ing support. Trad- 
ing is fair, consist- 
ing mainly of liquidating of the July 
bran contracts. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, July 20: 


Prices 
a Little 
Down 


Gray Del. in Chicago 


shorts Bran Midds. 
FAY cocrcvccecverss 36.75 34.25 37.50 
AUBOM ccccccccccee SER5 34.60 35.85 
September ......... 35.65 34.60 34.75 


34.65 34.75 
35.25 35.25 
35.50 35.60 


October 

November 

December 
All quotations bid. 





Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade _ in 
dollars per ton, Monday, July 20: 

Bran Shorts 


; NE Te eee Tee ee eee 31.10 34.70 
PE  csaacecacae ae weenews 31.35 34.00 
TROUENOE 6s bceescccterctess Bae 33.65 
EUG andee pewen er ke 6k oOe 31.65 33.65 
POUR occ tects censssenes Bee 33.65 
DOOOSRDGE  cccccccesecsoccuee 32.50 33.65 


All quotations bid. 





FEEDSTUFFS MARKETS SHOW EASIER 
TREND IN QUOTATIONS 


ps “See 
Sharp Declines in Wheat Feeds Are Only Partly Offset by Firmness 
in Oil Meals, Corn Feeds and Alfalfa Meal— 
Trading Broad for This Season 


An easier price trend is evident in 
feedstuffs markets, sharp declines in 
wheat feeds being only partly offset by 
firmness in the oil meals, the corn feeds 
and alfalfa meal. Trading is only mod- 
erate, but is considered fairly broad for 
this season of the 
year. Green feeds 
are still the main- 
stay of most live- 
stock owners and 
they are abundant 
this season. The Department of Agricul- 
ture index of wholesale feedstuffs prices 
for the country as a whole stood at 164 
on July 14, compared with 167 the pre- 
vious week and 135 at this time a year 
ago. 










Prices 
a Little 
Down 


WHEAT FEEDS 

At Minneapolis, demand for millfeed 
for prompt shipment is fairly good. The 
situation is completely changed from 
what it was a few weeks back. Then 
there appeared to be five buyers waiting 
Today millers 
say they have trouble locating buyers. 
Bran, however, is the only item that is 
over-plentiful. Heavier grades are com- 
paratively scarce and holding firm. Free 
offerings of bran from the Southwest 
have carried bran down. 

A slow demand and liberal selling pres- 
sure of mills and jobbers has depressed 
prices at Kansas City. Both bran and 
shorts are off as country mills operate 
better and buyers hold off. 


for every car offered. 


At Buffalo, bran has taken a sharp’ 


nose-dive of $4@5 from the ceiling basis, 
while demand for standard middlings and 


the heavy grades holds up much better. 
Prices of these are firmer, selling only 


50c@$1 under the ceiling. 
OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


The oil seed meals average about 
steady and unchanged. Soybean meal 
especially is firmly held since offerings 
are light and a steady consumptive de- 
mand is in evidence. Linseed meal at 
Minneapolis is available for prompt ship- 
ment in slightly larger quantities than 
current demand calls for and if shipping 
directions are given with the order lin- 
seed meal is available at 59¢@§$1 ton 
under the generally quoted prides, for 
July and August shipments. Linseed 
meal for shipment from new crop crush- 
ings is held at $1 ton over the July- 
August figures. 

Cottonseed meal prices average about 
unchanged with demand fair to good, but 
offerings ample to handle current inquiry. 

Last half of July quotations are now 
effective on gluten feed and gluten meal, 
50c ton over those which prevailed for 
shipment during the first half of the 
month. Feed and meal for first half 
of August shipment is held at 50c ton 
premium over the quotations for last half 
of July. Demand is still good both for 
feed and meal with liberal production 
moving into distributing and consuming 
channels steadily. 

Tankage and meat scraps continue un- 
changed with the former quoted at $74.50 
and the latter at $73.50 ton, f.o.b. pack- 
ing plants. Demand continues active 
enough to hold all offerings at ceiling 
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levels. Despite better weather for har- 
vesting sun-cured hay and full opera- 
tion of dehydrating units, prices of al- 
falfa meal have advanced another $1 ton. 
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found on winter wheat as far west as 
Dickinson, N. D. Since a high per- 
centage of the spring wheat acreage is 
devoted to resistant varieties, such as 
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Current Flour Production 
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ports continue to indicate yields in ex- 
cess of pre-harvest expectations. Spring 
wheat also continued to make excellent 
progress and is maturing rapidly and 
filling well in southern portions of the 
belt. In the Pacific Northwest harvest- 
ing has begun in south central Wash- 
ington, with yields good. 

No extensive damage to spring wheat 
from stem rust is indicated at the pres- 
ent time. There are traces of rust as 
far north as Fargo, N. D., both on bread 
wheats and durums, and it has been 


are expected to average higher. The 
price ceilings on beef may discourage 
the production of well finished cattle, 
which would tend to reduce the quan- 
tity of corn and other grains fed to 
beef cattle. This will be more than off- 
set, however, by the prospective increase 
in the grain requirements for hogs, dairy 
cattle and poultry. Industrial utilization 
of corn will probably be the largest on 
record, principally because of the in- 
creased requirements for making indus- 
trial alcohol. 


-—Southwest—, -—Northwest—— 
Weekly Crop year 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 

Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


Weekly Crop year 


r-—Buffalo——, 7-—-Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
July 12-18 ...... 23,761 69,239 11,211 30,584 7,241 20,792 42,213 120,615 
Previous week 22,380 9,971 6,958 39,309 
Two weeks ago.. 23,098 9,402 6,593 39,093 
BO4E  cccctcvoces 24,633 69,427 11,308 31,144 6,679 19,617 42,620 120,188 
STO 22,775 64,613 10,163 29,201 7,400 21,755 40,338 115,569 
errr irre 23,418 65,158 10,489 30,004 7,896 21,736 41,803 116,898 
BUG 2cpccssenes 24,611 69,141 11,831 31,740 7,444 21,581 43,886 122,462 
Five+yr. average 23,840 67,516 11,000 30,535 7,332 21,096 42,172 119,147 
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Wasuincton, D. C.—The six major 
markets of the nation have been brought 
under mandatory federal embargo on 
cash and storage grain effective July 22 
and the Department of Agriculture has 
launched a poll of all smaller terminal 
points to determine whether the control 
shall be extended to those areas. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 17 issued its expected service 
order No. 80 placing all grain movements 
cash and storage, under embargo except 
on permits issued by designated agents, 
as to Chicago, Kansas City, “T'win City”- 
Duluth-Superior, St. Louis area, Omaha- 
Council Bluffs and Buffalo. 

The order is flexible. It permits the 
agents named by the ICC to determine 
from time to time that no permits will 
be required at the named markets for 
cash or storage grain, or for corn or 
any other single commodity, gearing these 
determinations to fit market conditions 
and the need for clearing first the heavily 
congested production areas where grain 
is on the ground and without sufficient 
storage space. 

It also is pliable enough for the ICC 

to amend it on short notice, on recom- 
mendation of the Department of Agri- 
culture to extend the embargo to any 
other markets where rising tide of grain 
flow appears likely to flood the sector. 
_ Such extension will be ordered rapidly, 
department grain officials predicted, as 
these comparatively minor grain markets 
receive the overflow from the six large 
markets under the new control. 


A. A. R. REVISES EMBARGO 

Meanwhile, implementing the federal 
order, the Association of American Rail- 
roads on July 20 issued modifications of 
its original embargo tailored to fit the 
government directive and meet the dic- 
tates of appointed committees at the six 
principal markets affected. 

This embargo originally covered only 
storage grain to all terminals and on 
July 16 was extended to cash wheat at 
Kansas City and to all grain to Chicago, 
the latter arrangement being on a terri- 
torial basis which exempted controls as 
to cash grain from country points in 
near-by states. 

Over the week end the several grain 
committees for the six markets met and 
considered the ICC service order and 
advised A.A.R. of their determinations 
of the controls considered necessary with- 
in the framework of order 80 at this 
time. 

These determinations are fitted into 
the amended embargo announced July 
20, and effective July 22. 

In addition to the six markets named 
by ICC in the original order, A.A.R., at 
request of market interests at Milwau- 
kee, is extending its voluntary embargo 
to all cash wheat from all points to that 
city, also effective July 22. 

This particular control means that car- 
riers may accept shipment consigned to 
Milwaukee from the market committee or 
from any other shipper certifying ability 
to unload cars promptly. 

The control exerted by A.A.R. under 
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SIX MAJOR MARKETS BROUGHT 
UNDER FEDERAL GRAIN EMBARGO 


ICC Order, Effective July 22, Flexible to Permit Restrictions Fit- 
ting Individual Market Conditions—USDA Polls All Smaller 
Terminal Points to Determine Whether Control 
Shall Be Extended 


service order 80, however, means that 
no shipments may be made by carriers 
except on permits issued by authorized 
grain committees at the six markets 
affected, or on movements from areas 
exempted by such committees. 

A.A.R.’s new embargo, as asked by 
the several grain committees, sets up 
the following controls at each market: 

1. Chicago.—A territorial embargo sys- 
tem, on all cash grain exactly as set up 
by A.A.R. on July 16 for the market. 
Under it, no permits are required on cash 
grain on shipments from country points 
in Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Indiana. But permits are required 
on cash grain shipments from the fol- 
lowing points in those states: Twin Cities, 
Duluth, Superior, Milwaukee, Manitowoc, 
Sioux City, Council Bluffs, and the East 
St. Louis area. Permits also are re- 
quired from the Missouri Valley, and 
from all other points not exempted. 
Permits are required for all storage 
grain. 

2. Minneapolis.—The grain committee 
determined on embargo for cash wheat 
only. On cash wheat from Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, and Montana no permits will 
be required. All other cash grain must 

Permits are required on 
all storage grain, but none are required 
on cash grain other than wheat. 

3. Kansas City.—A flat embargo on all 
cash wheat. 


have permits. 


Permits are required on all 
such movements from all points, and on 
all storage grain. None are needed on 
cash grain other than wheat. 

4. Omaha-Council Bluffs—The grain 
committee determined not to require any 
permits on any cash grain for the pres- 
ent. Embargo, under permits, remains 
on storage grain. 

5. St. Louis Area.—A territorial em- 
bargo, on caSh wheat only. This exempts 
from permits cash wheat from Illinois 
and Missouri, except that from Kansas 
City, Chicago and St. Joseph, permits are 
required, whether wheat is on direct 
shipment or on reconsignment from those 
cities. From all other points cash grain 
is embargoed, subject to permits. All 
storage grain likewise is embargoed, sub- 
ject to permits. No permits are re- 
quired for cash grain other than wheat. 

6. Buffalo.—The market committee has 


OKLAHOMA YIELD ABOVE 
LAST YEAR 


OkLAHOMA City, OKLA.—From AI.- 
tus, Jackson County, designated by 
the Department of Agriculture as 
representative of southwest Okla- 
homa, harvesting of wheat has been 
completed with 95% of the crop grad- 
ing No. 1 and averaging 10 to 15 bus 
per acre. Approximately 65,000 acres 
were seeded to wheat but 35% of the 
acreage was abandoned to greenbugs 
and hail storms. 

The current crop harvested is 550,- 
000 bus. Last year 75,000 acres were 
harvested in the county, averaging a 
9-bu-per-acre yield, 





decided not to embargo any cash grain 
at this market for the present, in an 
action similar to that taken at Omaha- 
Council Bluffs. 

The action of A.A.R. is the first taken 
by the railroads in implementing the 
general order issued by ICC. It was 
necessary to effect the local type of con- 
trol the government has sought for the 
proper handling of cash grain so as to 
give priority to distressed items and yet 
not deter orderly functions of markets. 

The federal order enables A.A.R. and 
the railroads to refuse to accept ship- 
ments except on permits from the mar- 
ket committees, thus canceling their com- 
mon carrier obligations to accept ship- 
ments under other conditions from any 
shipper asserting ability to unload cars, 


¥ ¥ 
Kansas City 
Reaction 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The permit system, 
now applied to all wheat—loan and free 
—has been in effect at Kansas City since 
July 16 and so far has made no material 
change in the functions of the market. 
About 500 cars of wheat arrived at Kan- 
sas City each day since the expanding of 
the permit system, enought to fill space 
released by grain shipments and keep 
storage loaded to capacity. 

The permit committee, meeting each 
day to determine the amount of grain to 
be received at Kansas City, is determin- 
ing from the reports it gets from the 
elevator interests how much wheat the 
market can handle, and then allowing 
It is believed that 
pressure of wheat from the country will 
subside shortly and the permit system 


permits accordingly. 


can then be abandoned. 

Undoubtedly some of the 400 to 500 
cars received daily last week were the 
result of a “hurry-up” of shipping from 
the country when it became apparent 
that shipments would have to be _ re- 
stricted. 

Total receipts of all grain at Kansas 
City July 20 were 647 cars. 
amounted to 493. 


Shipments 
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Hessian Fly Damage 
to 1943 Crops in 


Ohio Seen Probable 


Cotumsvus, Outo.—The 30% crop loss 
that cost Ohio’s wheat farmers millions 
of dollars 22 years ago may be repeated 
in 1943 unless a rapidly mounting Hes- 
sian fly infestation is controlled, a farm 
expert has warned. 

T. H. Parks, extension specialist at 
Ohio State University, said that 12% 
infestation recorded in Ohio last year 
had jumped to 60% in some southern 
Ohio areas this year. 

The 1942 yield will not be cut appre- 
ciably by the fly, but unless the infes- 
tation is controlled through properly 
timed seeding a large portion of next 
year’s crop may have to be plowed un- 
der, he explained. 
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OHIO WHEAT HARVEST NOW 
HALF DONE, SAY REPORTS 


Totepo, On1o.—Wheat as far north as 
Toledo is now half threshed, according to 
estimates. Quality is reported good, 





lighter in weight than last year, running: 


58@59 lbs, and somewhat lower in pro- 
tein. Movement is rather slow. 


July 22, 1942 


SPRING WHEAT CROP 
IN GOOD CONDITION 


Prospects Very Bright for Crop Maturing 
With High Yields, According to 
Cargill Report 
Min NEApOLIs, Minn.—The spring wheat 
crop over the Northwest is in marvelous 
condition at present, and prospects are 
very bright for the crop maturing with 
high yields, according to the Cargill re- 
port. Considerable leaf rust is reported 
and a few reports of black stem rust, 
also blight, but it is hardly possible that 
these hazards will reduce the prospects 

to any great extent. 


The weather the past week was favor- 
able, warm but not unseasonably so 
There were general showers, and the tem 
perature dropped the latter part of the 
week. 

The Occident elevator division of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. says the 
spring wheat crop in Montana may be 
sharply reduced, because the eastern part 
of that state is lacking in subsoil mois- 
ture. In North Dakota, the report goes 
on to say, wheat is in three stages—the 
blossom, the milk and the soft dough— 
and unless dry, hot, forcing weather pre- 
vails, harvesting is about three weeks 
away. 
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TIRE RECAP REGULATIONS 
MADE TIGHTER BY OPA 


Only trucks engaged in services essen- 
tial to the war effort or public health 
and safety will be entitled to recapped 
or new tires after July 28 under a dras- 
tic revision of the tire rationing regula- 
tions announced by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

After the change in the regulations be- 
comes effective, trucks, transporting raw 
materials, semi-manufactured or finished 
goods, including farm products and 
foods, will be recognized as eligible for 
tires only if the services they perform 
are essential to the war effort or public 
health and safety. Heretofore, trucks 
transporting commodities of that kind 
could be denied tires only if the appli- 
cations before a board were in excess 
of its quota. 

These regulations do not apply to com- 
mon carriers, which still may carry the 
goods which private carriers no longer 
may move, except as an incidental part 
of their operations, on rationed tires. 

There was too much rain in many areas 
during the week with consequent delay 
in harvesting, cultivation and haying. 
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Fair to Poor Wheat 
Crop Reported in 
Southern Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—According to the 
weekly report of the local weather bu- 
reau On crop and weather conditions, 
wheat shows fair to rather poor returns 
in sections, chiefly southern, where the 
harvest is finished. In the north, com- 
bining is still in progress and little or 
no shocked wheat has yet been threshed. 
In the central part of the state much 
of the crop is damaged by heavy rains 
and unfavorable weather conditions. 

There are many reports of damage to 
corn by borers, infestation ranging from 
10 to nearly 100%. The crop is tasseling 
through central areas. 
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July 22, 1942 


WESTERN CANADIAN 
GRAIN CROP OUTLOOK 
PARTICULARLY BRIGHT 


Winnirec, Man.—High temperatures, 
coupled with light rains and heavy thun- 
derstorms, followed by cooler weather 
over the week-end, failed to bring any 
complaints from farmers in western 
Canada. The crop outlook at the pres- 
ent time is particularly bright. 

The common crop hazards are not in 
evidence this year, except at isolated 
points and, while the crop still has to 
pass through its most critical stage, all 
observers are predicting heavy yields. 

Sawfly activity is reported over large 
sections, but it is too early for damage 
to show. Damage from the pest is not 
expected to be heavy, according to the 
latest report of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co. 

Farmers are expressing fears of early 
fall frosts and, while the crops are late, 
some observers feel that unusually cool 
weather experienced most of the grow- 
ing season to date has prompted the 
fears. 

Wheat stands are very heavy and 
about 80% of the crop is now in head. 
Some lodging has occurred from high 
winds. Moisture conditions, on the 
whole, are good. Individual farmers in 
many parts of the west have suffered 
heavily from hail damage. 
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WHEAT HARVEST FINISHED 
IN SOUTH CENTRAL KANSAS 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Wheat harvest in 
south central Kansas drew to a close in 
the middle of July, following two weeks 
of mostly bright, hot weather with dry- 
ing winds. Farmers are of necessity 
keeping large quantities of wheat on the 
farms, storing it where they can. Some 
have put it in temporary bins while 
waiting to construct bins approved by 
the government for loans. 

Farmers are commencing to plow the 
ground for the 1943 crop. A bind-weed 
conference of southern Kansas counties 
is scheduled for July 23 at Wichita. It 
will be attended by farmers from the 
south central Kansas area, who will ex- 
change ideas on how to eradicate this 
weed, which is destructive of wheat and 
other crops. County farm agents and 
weed specialists will be in attendance. 
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HARVESTING INTERRUPTED 
BY RAINS IN PACIFIC N. W. 


PortLaNp, Orecon.—Harvesting is 
well under way in the earlier winter 
wheat sections of the Pacific Northwest, 
but it has been interrupted by occasional 
rains. Weather has been very unsea- 
sonable and all crops are late. 

Clearing weather toward the end of 
last week gave hope that more summery 
weather will prevail, with harvesting 
started again. 
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WHEAT ARRIVALS DECREASE 
AT FORT WORTH TERMINAL 


Fort Worrn, Texas.—With harvest in 
this territory over and volume of arriv- 
als here showing a steady decrease, posted 
stocks of wheat in Fort Worth, July 11, 
including mill stocks, were 13,126,000 bus, 
compared with 9,133,000 bus on the same 
date last year. 

Stocks of all other grains beside wheat, 
on July 11 were 375,000 bus, making a 
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total of all grains 13,503,000 bus. As to- 
tal elevator capacity here is estimated 
at 19,500,000 bus, there is still consider- 
able empty space, but when all permits 
that have been issued have been used, the 
storage elevators will be practically full. 

The country has never been a free 
seller of wheat on this crop, and offer- 
ings now are light and scattering, while 
there is a really urgent demand and cash 
premiums have advanced 2@3c since the 
new wheat began to come on the market. 
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HUTCHINSON CONTINUES 
TO GET FINE, HEAVY, 
HIGH PROTEIN WHEAT 


Hurcnuinson, Kansas.—Fine, heavy, 
high protein milling wheat continued to 
pour into the Hutchinson cash market 
last week, though the volume was not 
nearly so great. Receipts were down 
nearly 1,000 cars to approximately 1,600, 
of which about 90% was offered on the 
floor. 

Prevalence of high proteins brought 
buyers for mills in the East, Northwest 
and South into the market. Few sam- 
ples were carried over on any day, but 
lack of storage space caused the edge 
to disappear from the demand sufficiently 
to beat down the basis slightly. 

The unusually large percentage of high 
protein samples was credited to the fact 
most of the movement was from the pro- 
tein area in the west. It is landlord- 
owned wheat for which there was no stor- 
age in the sparsely settled regions, mar- 
keted to avoid the risk of ground or 
haphazard storage. Wheat from the low 
protein areas around Hutchinson is al- 
most entirely going into storage against 
government loans. 

In all areas of the west reports from 
line elevators indicate production has 
been far in excess of expectations. Even 
the volunteer crop ranged from 20 to 25 
bus to the acre in many instances. 

Typical of the uniform quality of 
wheat from the old dust bowl area were 
five cars exhibited by George E. Gano, 
elevator operator and one of Kansas’ 
largest wheat growers. The wheat was 
shipped from a farm in Greeley County 
bought last year by Mr. Gano for $3 
an acre. Test weight ranged from 63.1 
to 63.5 lbs, protein from 12.80 to 13.50%. 
Moisture averaged about 9.4%. 

Harvest was virtually at an end 
throughout the west and central wheat 
belt. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT RECEIPTS AT TOLEDO 

ToLepo, On10.—New crop wheat move- 
ment got under way last week, 175 cars 
on July 18 being the peak so far for 
one day. Wheat appears to be lighter 
than last year and some of it has been 
tough as was expected from recent fre- 
quent rains. Late in the week it was 
running drier, with a test weight of 58 
to 59 lbs. 

Weather has turned much warmer and 
will dry out wheat quickly in fields and 
improvement is expected. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED GENERAL AGENT 

Mrinneapouis, Minn.—Harry W. Wil- 
liams, of Birmingham, Ala., has been 
appointed general agent at Minneapolis 
for the Illinois Central Railroad, suc- 
ceeding Charles H.~Campbell, who has 
been transferred to Peoria. and placed 
in charge of the company’s traffic office 
there. 





D. G. Fletcher Reports: 








Northwest Stands of Small 
Grain ‘“‘Never Looked Better’’ 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The stands of 
small grain in the Northwest, taken as 
a whole, have never looked better, re- 
ported Donald G. Fletcher, executive 
secretary of the Conference for the Pre- 
vention of Grain Rust, after a four-day 
field trip through southern and western 
Minnesota, northeastern South Dakota 
and southeastern North Dakota. 

Local conditions and disease develop- 
ment in different areas are becoming 
apparent, however, and will probably 
result in a spotted condition in so far 
as quality and yield are concerned, he 
said. 

“Varieties of spring wheat susceptible 
to leaf rust, especially Thatcher, are 
being driven out of production where 
this disease has been most severe, and 
the resistant varieties, chiefly Pilot, 
Rival and Renown, are rapidly becom- 
ing the principal spring wheats grown 
in the northeastern section of South Da- 
kota and the Red River Valley of 
Minnesota and North Dakota,” he re- 
ported. “Leaf rust developed in consid- 
erable quantities on Thatcher prior to 
blossoming time and has increased very 
rapidly. Heavy damage to the small 
acreage of Thatcher still being grown in 
the area mentioned will undoubtedly 
occur.” 

Scab, root rots, and leaf diseases have 
had ideal conditions for development 
and spread this year, Mr. Fletcher said. 
It appears that they will take a heavier 


toll than usual, especially in barley and 
susceptible wheat fields. Any extended 
periods of severely hot weather would be 
extremely harmful to the present crop, 
because of its shallow root system, its 
diseased condition, and excessive top 
growth. As the heads fill, the danger of 
lodging becomes greater in all of the 
crops which universally have heavy 
stands. This is just the natural result 
of succulent stem growth and the root 
condition present this year, he pointed 
out. 

“Stem rust this year in the spring 
wheat territory is very hard to find on 
bread wheat, and it is doubtful whether 
the amount of inoculum now present in 
our north central states can increase 
sufficiently to cause material damage by 
harvest time,” he indicated. ‘“Durums 
in north central North Dakota are ex- 
tremely late, and no prediction regard- 
ing rust development which might occur 
on them is possible at the present time.” 

It would appear that, with the excep- 
tion of the northern part of the valley 
and the durum territory, the crop is not 
much later than last year, although the 
date of maturity on a 10-year basis 
would probably be at least 10 days late. 
Wheat in northeastern South Dakota and 
southeastern North Dakota is at least 
three weeks from harvest, he said. The 
earliest fields of rye may be cut in an- 
other week, with barley and oats being 
harvested in about two weeks. 
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WEEDS THREATEN CROPS 
IN PARTS OF KENTUCKY 


LovuisvitteE, Ky.—Approximately two 
inches of rain has fallen each week for 
the last five in eastern and southeastern 
Kentucky areas and, as a result, weeds 
are choking some crops, Meteorologist 
J. L. Kendall has reported. 

Farmers were reported to be discuss- 
ing plowing corn under in some areas 
and replanting with quick growing corn. 
Cut grains have molded in the shock. 

In four southeastern counties “crops 
along the creeks were almost entirely 
destroyed,” Mr. Kendall said. 
western Kentucky rains have been near 


In south- 


normal and all crops are flourishing. 
Threshing, however, and the harvest of 
hay were delayed. 

Hot weather during the week has im- 
proved: conditions, except where weeds 
and grass have damaged crops. 
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IDAHO’S OLDEST FLOUR 
MILL DESTROYED BY FIRE 
Preston, Ipano.—The C. U. Bradford 
& Son Flour Mill at Franklin, Idaho, 
oldest mill operating in the state, was 
destroyed by fire at a loss of $30,000 
July 12. The cause of the fire was un- 
known. Machinery recently purchased 
from a mill at Rexburg was also burned. 
The mill was established in 1883, the 
first roller mill in Idaho. It was one 
of the historic markers of Idaho’s first 
permanent white settlement of Franklin, 
the plant being located on the old high- 
way. It was owned by C. U. Bradford 
and sons and is managed by Harold 
Bradford. 


FAVORABLE WEATHER AIDS 
HARVESTING IN OKLAHOMA 


OxianomMa§ Criry, OxKLa.—Favorable 
weather this week enabled farmers to 
practically complete the combining of 
small grains. Threshing is well advanced 
with continued reports of good yields 
of good quality wheat. Limited storage 
space has brought about a considerable 
construction of new granaries in the 
areas of unexpectedly large yields. 

Already much of the wheat and other 
small grain stubble has been turned un- 
der preparatory to next year’s crop. 
Moisture has been adequate in most areas 
except the southwestern and south cen- 
tral portions where a good rain is much 
needed. Cultivation of row crops has 
progressed rapidly. 

Corn is in fair to good condition with 
some damage by heat and drouth in the 
southern portion of the state. Grain 
sorghums are also in very good condition 
and some late varieties are still being 
planted, 
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CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
RESTRICTS CAR MOVEMENT 


Man. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board has advised the grain trade 





WINNIPEG, 


that in view of the present congestion 
at the lakehead and the consequent re- 
stricted car supply, no cars will be au- 
thorized for the movement of car lots 
of wheat from closed stations. The 
board advises that this restriction will 
not apply to shipments ordered to the 
Pacific Coast by the board’s Calgary 
office. 
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Idle Soden Flour Mill Suffers 
Attacks by Emporia’s Vandals 


Emporia, Kansas.—The Soden water- 
power flour mill at Emporia, whose own- 
ers for decades baffled the city in its 
attempt to obtain water from the Cot- 
tonwood River, is rapidly taking on the 
appearance of a ruin, due to the van- 
dalism of young boys (and some not so 
young) of Emporia. When the mill shut 
down last September, after 81 years of 
continuous operation and after a series 
of court battles with the city over water 
rights, it was yet a substantial looking 
building. 

Water from the river swept through 
its turbines and turned the machinery 
that ground flour, but after the lapse of 
only a few months, windows on all sides, 
even on the river side, are broken. The 
mill is beside the river on the edge of 
town and is, therefore, somewhat se- 
cluded. Boys have been gathering on 
the bridge, as well as on the ground 
around the mill, to throw stones. Some 
of the boys seem to be experts and really 
ought to be in the grenade division of 
the army because of their accuracy and 
power. Their ambition is to break the 
highest window. While the walls of the 
mill appear to be as sturdy as ever, the 
broken windows give it an appearance 
of desolation. 

The original builder of the mill was 
W. T. Soden, who came to Kansas at the 
age of 21 in the spring of 1857, and pre- 
empted a claim a dozen miles west of 
the new village of Emporia. The fol- 
lowing fall he set up a sawmill on the 
Cottonwood, which adjoined his farm. 
Through the winter, he cut lumber for 
the farmers and for the growing town 
of Emporia. After harvest the follow- 
ing year, he added milling machinery. 
It was the first mill in that part of 
Kansas and was widely patronized. 

In 1860 Mr. Soden built part of the 
present mill at Emporia, using water- 
power from the Cottonwood. Farmers 
living within 100 miles of the mill came 
to exchange wheat for flour and feed. 
The mill grew as additions were made, 
and the present building took form. Mr. 
Soden was a town builder and a philan- 
thropist. During the Civil War he sup- 
plied flour free to every Emporia woman 
whose husband was in the army. He 
was one of the organizers of the first 
bank of Emporia. He was president of 
the first gas company; built several busi- 
ness blocks. He not only ground flour, 
but sawed lumber and built furniture; 


was on the first board of county commis- 
sioners of Lyon County. If anything 
was to be done in Emporia, Mr. Soden 
was consulted. He presented a park to 
the city and gave untold amounts in 
various ways. 

Upon his death in 1906, his son, Justin 
R. Soden, operated the mill until his 
death. The third Soden was unable, on 
account of ill health, to run the mill 
He still lives in Emporia, and manages 
the affairs of the Soden estate, but the 
actual operation of the mill was left to 
managers. The most recent manager re- 


(Continued on page 27.) 





TO CONSERVE SUGAR 


Spe ectal fodig. 


COFFEE CARE 


FOR DESSERT 





* * SAVE YOUR SUGAR * x 


LET US D0 YOUR BAKING 





This attractive photograph of a coffee 
cake, used by the Standard Milling Co. 
to advertise its bakery flours, has proved 
so popular that the company had it re- 
produced in the form of easel card dis- 
plays and posters for use by bakers. The 
serving of coffee cake for dessert, of 
course, will conserve sugar because of 
the low sugar content of this cake com- 
pared with that of others. These cards 
and posters will be supplied on request 
made to local salesmen of the Standard 
Milling Co. or to the company’s general 
offices at 309 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 











Cfor more than 40 Years Millers of Quality Cflours 
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FLOUR 





These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 


WINONA 


Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 
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BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA. 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 
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-|* AN ENDLESS COURTSHIP ~ 


Day after day, the baker must court the consumer. His products 
must win the approval of his customers. Consequently, it be- 


hooves him to keep a sharp watch on the quality of his loaf. 


In selecting flour, your most important ingredient, you want one 
that will provide uniformly satisfactory results. You can count 
on Commander-Larabee flours for dependable, trouble-free pro- 
duction, because they are milled under the strictest laboratory 
control and supervision. Commander-Larabee’s splendid facili- 
ties for wheat selection and storage combine to assure the quality 


of the grains selected for our bakery flours. 


Whatever your requirements may be, there are Commander-Lara- 
bee flours for your purpose. Each reflects our many years of 
experience in serving the baking industry. Ask your Com- 
mander-Larabee representative about them—he will be glad to 


work with you. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. General Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. General Offices: Kansas City, Mo. 
Buy 
WAR BONDS 


* | * m AND STAMPS * 7 


* . 
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Same Things Abeut Wheal 


From an Address Delivered Before the Recent Annual Con- 
vention of the National Education Association at Denver, Colo. 


ITLER says democracies waste 
H more than dictatorships con- 

sume. I am bitterly opposed to 
Hitler’s methods of teaching democracies 
economy, but there is a measure of truth 
in his statement. Democracies frequent- 
ly are wasteful. In this respect our own 
nation has set a bad example. Endowed 
by nature with what for decades ap- 
peared to be unlimited natural resources 
the cream was taken and the milk wasted. 
As long as our frontiers were the virgin 
forests, unbroken fertile prairies and un- 
discovered mineral deposits, this skim- 
ming process developed a great nation 
that has been the envy of older countries 
which years ago exhausted or exploited 
to the limit such natural wealth. 

Today we are nearing the point where 
the old skimming process is not produc- 
ing the happiness and comfort it did in 
the earlier days of our national life. Our 
great forests have been cut. Our prairies 
are plowed up and have been tilled so 
long that much of the virgin fertility is 
gone. Fertilizers are sold in quantity 
where they were unknown 20 years ago. 
Our oils and minerals are still holding 
out, but surveys indicate even these de- 
posits may not always be sufficient for 
our wasteful methods of their exploita- 
tion. We have reached the confining 
boundaries of our original 
If we are to grow we must 
expand vertically. If we look at it in 
this have another North 
American continent to conquer. 


horizontal 
frontiers. 


manner we 


During the past 160 years we have 
grown from a_ nation of 3,000,000 to 
133,000,000 inhabitants. During the next 
100 years we should grow to be a self- 
supporting nation of 250,000,000 people. 
When this expansion has taken place 
there will be no surpluses, there will be 
The additional 117,000,000 
people will live comfortably on what we 
now are wasting either directly or in 
opportunity. 


less waste. 


To do so we must discard 
the present selfish, progress-thwarting 
ideas which govern our thinking. 
“Bread is the staff of life.” 
old axiom, byword or catch phrase. _ It 
means very little to most of us. 
may 


This is an 


Some 
not believe it is true. folk 
do not eat bread at all—afraid it might 
give them vertical curvature of the belt 
line. 


Some 


Be that as it may some patient 
soul some place in this universe has 
figured out that civilization has taken 
its highest form in the countries where 
wheat is most easily obtained as the 
staple cereal diet. The peoples of all 
countries at war today on the side of 
the United Nations are great wheat bread 
eaters. Germany and Italy, which are 
the main instigators of this trouble, were 
light bread eaters because wheat was 
difficult for them to procure. While we 
think of China as a rice consuming na- 


tion, China produces more wheat than 
the United States and it is all consumed 
by its people as food. Japan is a rice 
eating nation by force of circumstances 
but has some very large Wheat flour 
mills and imports its wheat. 

Fortunate indeed is a nation having an 
abundance of wheat. To me it seems 
foolish to discourage its production. Yet 
we as a nation have been doing this very 
Only a short time ago a govern- 
ment ruling penalizing the farmers if 
they did not destroy wheat was rescinded. 
This is the now somewhat famous ruling 
to destroy volunteer wheat. The AAA 
authority finally allowed this wheat to 
come to harvest without severely penaliz- 
ing the owner for cutting it. This came 
about because we live in a wheat eating 
democracy, a country where the minority 
has the privilege of expressing its views. 
In a kraut and rye bread eating dicta- 
torship they simply hang all who do not 
The diet 
They brook no 
They stop all progress of 
the true pioneers. They stagnate in the 
of their own superiority. 
They fail to realize that only when men 
are free to think and entertain hope of 
receiving their fellow men’s acclaim are 
their best efforts brought forth. It is 
this freedom which has made America 
Liberty and an abundance of 
wheat bread with meats produced from 
grass and grains grown on soils still 
pregnant with the many component parts 
which make up the complex mechanism 
of the human body. 

The wheat plains east of the Rocky 
Mountains lie almost in the center of the 
United States. The area begins at alti- 


thing. 


agree with the government. 
makes them ferocious. 
interference. 


satisfaction 


great. 





tudes of about 1,500 feet and extends 
toward the mountains where wheat pro- 
duction generally is not carried on above 
6,000 feet. A little wheat is grown at 
altitudes of 7,000 to 8,000 feet, but the 
volume is insignificant compared with 
the amount produced at the lower alti- 
tude ranges. South of the Platte River 
in Nebraska the 100th Meridian runs al- 
most through the center of this area, and 
25 miles east of Dodge City, Kansas, is 
a signpost designated as the halfway 
mark between New York and Los An- 
geles. 

From the Canadian boundary to Por- 
tales, N. M., then east 300 miles and 
north again to the same line lie 200,000,- 
000 acres of land. If 40% of it was 
carefully summer fallowed it could pro- 
duce 700,000,000 bus of wheat annually 
—enough to feed the present population 
of the United States. This year in the 
winter wheat or southern part of this 
belt we have matured a magnificent crop. 
In the spring wheat or northern part we 
have an excellent subsoil moisture pene- 
tration under a beautiful prospect. In- 
stead of making use of this wonderful 
store of moisture and producing 700,- 
000,000 bus of wheat we have curtailed 
production, reduced acreages, let the 
weeds suck out the moisture and our pro- 
duction will be about 250,000,000 bus, a 
little more than one third of what could 
have been produced. The water nature 
placed in these soils last fall over this 
whole acreage is largely wasted—returned 
to the atmosphere in form of useless 
evaporation. 

Furthermore, if 40,000,000 acres of this 
terrain had been carefully summer fal- 
lowed this season there would be the as- 





When the boiler busted in the plant of the Des Moines Oat Products Co. 
Walter C. Berger, general manager, asked the Rock Island railroad for help 
in keeping his plant running. The railroad spotted a locomotive on the siding 
and hooked the steam line from the mill on to the train line at the rear of the 
tender, supplying the plant with steam for seven days and proving a lifesaver 


during the busy rush season. 
of the picture. 


The company’s mill is shown in the background 


surance that a like production would take 
place on this acreage in 1943. Instead, 
perhaps less than 5,000,000 acres are 
truly summer fallowed, and on the bal 
ance of the acreage that will be planted 
for 1943 the old catch as catch can meth- 
ods of continuous cropping will be em- 
ployed, and will produce little if a drouth 
prevails. 

Summer fallowing is the simple proc- 
ess of keeping the ground free of weeds 
by cultivation in one year and storing 
the moisture which falls to be used, to- 
gether with the current rainfall, in the 
following year. Due to the deep root 
structures of the wheat plant this class 
of grain is admirably adapted to such 
tillage. One crop is harvested every 
other year. I know of men who have 
harvested crops of 20 to 25 bus per acre 
on ground tilled in this manner when the 
annual rainfall was not more than 12.25 
inches, and this as far south as the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska line. Over most of this 
area the long time average annual rain- 
fall ranges from 16 to 25 inches. If this 
is stored in the soil from one year and 
used with the current rainfall the fol- 
lowing year it is enough to produce 30 
bus of wheat per acre almost every year. 

But someone will say the Department 
of Agriculture has a headache now over 
the surplus wheat production. Sure it 
has, and it will continue to have as 
long as we selfishly hoard it for our- 
selves and do not invite others to come 
in and help us eliminate this waste of 
water, land and opportunities. The 
peoples of Europe, with their patience, 
craftsmanship and science, will be beg- 
ging us to admit them when this war 
is over. 

I am merely trying to point to the 
possibilities which we have in our ver- 
tical frontier. I do not expect to see 
the day when these prairies will produce 
700,000,000 bus of wheat, but I am 
sure the day will come. 

Some may have in mind the drouths, 
the dust storms, the hot summers and 
other discomforts of these wheat plains. 
They will again see such conditions 
there, but summer fallowing in the prop- 
er manner will practically eliminate the 
total failures experienced in the past. 
And dust storms which have given this 
area such a black eye are by no means 
as uncomfortable as many would have 
you believe. I grew up on these plains 
and the major part of my life has been 
lived on them. I have been in most of 
the dust storms that have swept over 
them in a general way. I have seen 
them at their worst, but I would rather 
spend four days in a dust storm than 
one cloudy, gloomy day in Chicago’s 
or New York’s canyons of commerce. 
I would rather change five tires in a 
dust storm than change one tire in Min- 
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ANOTHER PICTORIAL SOUVENIR OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR 





From the files of THz NorTHWESTERN MILLER of 25 years ago comes this pic- 


torial souvenir of the first world war. 


It depicts the presentation of an American 


flag, the gift of Aaron Houtman, to the Home Defense Unit of the New York 
Produce Exchange. As may be seen, this was the occasion for a military demon- 
stration, which took place on the floor of the exchange on June 27, 1917. Some 


crack drilling accompanied the presentation. 


After a salute to the colors and a 


tour of inspection by Police Commissioner Dunham, Acting Major Barrows, In- 
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spector Dwyer, Aaron Houtman, George A. Zabriskie, R. A. Claybrook and H. J. 
Greenbank, the companies passed in review before Commissioner Dunham and 
Inspector Dwyer. President Claybrook, on behalf of the exchange, thanked first 
the members of the committee and the officers for turning out so well drilled a 


body of men, and then the individuals of the brigade itself. 


Finally, while “Amer- 


ica” was played, a bronze replica of the Bartholdi liberty statue, also the gift of 


Mr. Houtman, was unveiled. 





nesota, Wisconsin, Michigan or New 
York when the thermometer drops to 
20 below zero. 

You, as instructors of our youth, are 
fortunate in your calling, but with your 
good fortune comes a_ responsibility. 
Your duty is not only to cram our 
children full of book learning until they 
are stuffed mental sausages. Your duty 
is also to teach them how to think, how 
to use their initiative, encourage their 
curiosity and cause them to delve deep 
into the mysteries of our existence. You 
should teach them the marvelous oppor- 
tunities which our beloved land offers. 
Those of you who are fortunate and 
live on these western plains should in- 
culeate an admiration of their beauty 
when bathed by the lapping waves of 
billowing wheat fields. No greater ex- 
pression of nature’s bountiful outpour- 
ing of her riches for the sustenance of 
man can be viewed than the wheat plains 
coming to a golden maturity in the 
glittering sunlight of « cloudless, west- 
ern day. 

¥ ¥ 


Eprror’s Notre.—The foregoing address 
by Mr. Erickson, well-known field crop 
reporter, is very much abridged from 
the form in which it was presented to 
the educators at Denver, notably that 
portion of it which dealt with his re- 
cent experiments with the root forma- 
tions of wheat, conducted on selected 
locations in the southwestern wheat area. 
This experimental work is the subject 
of an article by C C. Isely, ap- 
pearing under the title, “Soil Analysis 
a Factor in Good Bread,” on pp. 7, 22 
and 26 of this issue. Further observa- 
tions and conclusions are forthcoming 
with respect to the experiments, and 


readers of this journal are promised a 
full account from Mr. Erickson as soon 
as the full significance of his research 
can be appraised. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHILE WHEAT PRICE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A new minimum 
wheat price was announced in Chile on 
May 19, 1942, by the Council of the 
Agricultural Export Board, increasing 
the price paid to producers by 14.4%, 
according to information received in the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
The former price of 118 pesos per quin- 
tal ($1.04 bu at the rate of 31 pesos to 
the dollar) was established on Dec. 18, 
1941, for the purpose of stimulating 
wheat production, which has been de- 
clining since 1938-39. In fixing the new 
price of 135 pesos per quintal ($1.19 bu) 
it was pointed out that the Agricultural 
Export Board would not necessarily be 
obligated to uphold the increase indefi- 
nitely, should production prove so favor- 
able as to exceed domestic needs when 
export outlets were limited. 
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The Mill Garden 


From “Milling,” Liverpool, Eng. 





N poetry and prose, we have read 

many pleasant descriptions of the 

windmill and the water-power mill. 
Some earnest souls have delved into the 
history of these mills, only to find that 
many have completely disappeared, while 
others could only be traced with great 
difficulty. None of these writers, however, 
has shown any interest in the mill gar- 
den. We have seen illustrations of large 
mills with floral frontages, and very nice 


they look, but these cannot properly be 
compared with the gardens that can be 
seen alongside and round about many a 
country mill. 

At this time of year, these gardens 
are a worthy and promising sight. One 
that we saw a week or two ago in the 
West Country contained peaches, apri- 
cots, grapes, pears, apples, salads of 
various descriptions, onion beds, potatoes, 
cabbages, and a colorful display of herba- 
ceous flowers. An experienced gardener 
who has passed his eightieth year of age 
is in charge of the garden, from which 
he derives more pleasure, and all the 
recreation he requires, than knocking 
about a small ball on a golf course. He 
may be “bunkered” occasionally by one 
or other of the setbacks that occur con- 
tinually in crop production, but his aver- 
age return is a good one, and he receives 
neither medal, spoon, nor cup to testify 
As a fact, he 
obtains more satisfaction from observing 


that he has done well. 


the pleasure his visitors show in_ his 
garden than a hundred trophies would 
give him. He is a wizard in production. 
He seems to be able to grow plants from 
leaves, but he knows exactly what is 
required, and he does not mind instruct- 
ing his visitors. 

Of course, it was all wrong. Our time 
should have been spent poking about the 
mill. As a fact, of the mill itself we 
know little, but we know something of 
the men in charge of it, technically and 
administratively, and that is assurance 
enough that the job is being well done. 
They were quiet men, like the old gar- 
dener, and, also like him, very obliging 
and courteous. On leaving the mill we 


went to the home of the director in 
charge of the business, who also runs 


a farm. Here again the kitchen garden 
was well cropped, and still there were 
enough flowers to remind us of the 
glories of nature in contrast with the 
ugliness of war, and beyond the garden 
were scores of pullets and ducklings, as 
well as a few pheasants in wire pens, 
reminders of former pleasures and of 
more to come. 

There was personality in everything, 
wherever we went that day, none the less 
efficient because it was in reserve. The 
efficiency expert would require his ideal 
business man to radiate personality—to 
have it issuing from him in a constant, 
crackling stream. These men could teach 
the efficiency expert how to make a for- 
tune or how to enjoy work without the 
aid of slogans or outward demonstra- 
tions. They are not Jekylls in the office 
or the factory and Hydes in their domes- 
tic life. They are just human beings, 
who, by their industry, thrift and knowl- 
edge, embodied in a simple life that be- 
comes an example to others, manage to 
leave the world a little better than they 
found it, something that cannot be done 
with mechanical precision or by expert 
prescriptions. 

We hope to revisit that mill, to meet 
our friends again, and to refresh our 
impressions of this happy combination 
of crop production and food manufac- 
ture; but somehow we have a feeling 
that we shall again potter about the 
garden with our octogenarian friend; and 
maybe we shall be invited to see the 
progress that the pullets and ducklings 
and pheasants have made since our last 
visit. It will be strange also if our 
hosts do not find something to give us 
that we have admired, for that is the 
way of the country miller. 








As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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Enlarged Section Showing Limestone (Caliche) After Roots Haye Been Exposed by 
, Spraying With Water 











_ UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 


Soil Analysis 

















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








mK ¢ x NE 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 





The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 





**RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











(Continued from page 7.) 
his county are such that a dentist would 
starve to death. Deaf Smith County’s 
growing youth do not require much 
dental care—no need for dental clinics. 
Nobody who grows up in Hereford has 
bad teeth. Now, when Mr. Fraser’s 
spade men found that the wheat roots 
went right down through the caliche 
formation, almost pure limestone, which 
was considered impervious to _ root 
growth, the whole problem of food and 
good teeth and their relation to wheat 
and flour and other foods is_ being 
tossed into the laps of dietitians, bakers, 
flour millers and what have you. 

The Amarillo Globe sent reporters out 
to consider the situation and drew the 
conclusion that the secret of Deaf Smith 
County’s good teeth was within the soil 
with its lime deposits. The reporters 
were especially impressed that the mar- 
ble-like layer of caliche, which is in 
evidence here and there over a great 
deal of the plains country extending 
northeastward beyond Dodge _ City, 
should have been penetrated by the 
wheat roots. 

It is a proverb of rugged individual- 
ists that you can’t keep a good man 
down. Among other ingredients of 
southwestern wheat is ash. Millers and 
bakers prefer to have a low ash content 
in their flour. But stubborn Nature 
has a finger in the pie. In the Dust 
Bowl, in a county whose very name 
brings a picture of an undaunted old 
cowman whose Herefords used to wax 
fat on its ranges, is a demonstration 
that perhaps Nature has already sup- 
plied to the soil the very ingredients that 
make men rugged, undefeated, raw- 


boned and supplied with good teeth. 
At any rate, an orphans’ home in Texas 
is feeding half of its children nothing 
but foods produced in Deaf Smith Coun- 
ty in order to check results. Miller 
Fraser is getting inquiries from as far 
as the state of Maine. All the while 
Crop Expert Erickson stands by and 
grins and is sure it is worth while to 
dig and drill for facts. 

Mr. Erickson was exhibiting these pic- 
tures in Dodge City and expressed a 
desire to make another test. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce, supported by the 
Dodge City Mill, the Dodge City Ter- 
minal Elevator Co. and the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Elevator and others, de- 
cided to share the expense. A_ site 
three miles northwest of Dodge City 
was selected, on the farm of U. G. 
Balderston. To handle so large a mono- 
lith of earth it is necessary to locate 
the test so that the heavy block can be 
removed. It is a real job, digging and 
shoring the walls of the well. At Here- 
ford the test was in a field of early 
Blackhull. Mr. Erickson — especially 
wanted to make a test on Tenmargq. 

After penetrating the dark, black top- 
soil, the spades exposed about six feet 
of loess and then went through about 
two feet of silty clay. A heavy rain 
during the third day of excavation 
caused trouble, and when the column of 
earth was hoisted it slumped about 10 
inches. But even at that the photo- 
graphs show roots 110 inches in length, 
which is probably the deepest wheat 
root penetration in an excavated block 
of earth that has ever been made. 

Now, western wheat growers who have 
always boasted of the qualities of their 
high protein wheat and who have found 
great favor with millers are asking, “Is 
it necessary to introduce calcium into 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
Dehoit, Mich. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











“OLD SQUIRE” 


> 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 93rd year 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 











‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
. Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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| FROM THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION “SCRAP BOOK” OF WORLD WAR I 








calle i 


" | ’ Mark N. Mennel ’ 


CHAIRMAN 


HW. Applegate 
i “EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


Division No. 3 of the United States Food Administration’s Milling Division 
in World War I was organized under the chairmanship of Mark N. Mennel at 
Toledo, Ohio. Divisional manager at this point was William Zang, who was suc- 
ceeded, after a short period of service in this position, by the head of the divisional 
export department, H. W. Applegate, who had come into the milling control admin- 
istration from the Toledo grain firm of W. A. Rundell & Co, When the milling 
division completed its work Mr. Applegate became associated with the Mennel 
Milling Co. He is now secretary of the company and is in charge of the grain 





William Zang 


DIVISIONAL _MANAGER 











department. Mr. Mennel, as all the world of flour milling knows, is _presi- 
dent of the firm that bears his family name. Mr. Zang died not long after the 
end of the war. The milling division ended its career on July 1, 1918, when the 
work of the United States Grain Corporation was expanded to include all cereals, 
with Julius H. Barnes as its head and Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill, Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y., as chief of the milling section. The story of the control of flour 
milling in World War I, under the Food Administration and the Grain Corporation, 
has been retold in recent issues of this journal, from reports published 25 years ago. 





Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


e with Vitamins 
( Vel Led, and Iron 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 














PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 








For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 





Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 


New Ulm, Minn. 
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MUST WHITE BREAD 
BE DISPARAGED? 


When it was decided to make 85% 
extraction bread compulsory, the reason 
given was saving in shipping space. It 
had nothing to do with the agitation 
fomented and kept up by cranks and 
faddists. It was accepted loyally as a 
national emergency measure. 

There is, however, a disposition to de- 
fend national bread on nutritional grounds. 
For instance, Lord Woolton has stated 
that Lord Horder had advised the Min- 
istry of Food that wheatmeal bread was 
perfectly suitable for persons suffering 
from duodenal ulcers and similar com- 
plaints. Lord Woolton has also stated 
that tests have been carried out at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, and people suf- 
fering from stomach troubles have thrived 
on wholemeal bread. 

Admittedly, some medical men advise 
patients who suffer from disorders of 
the stomach or intestines to abstain 
from eating white bread or any kind of 
bread; but why defend wheatmeal bread 
at all? Is it not enough to state that 
the measure is necessary for military rea- 
sons? Lord Woolton knows perfectly 
well that the people prefer white bread— 
he has admitted it on more than one oc- 
casion; and he also knows that the people 
will put up with wheatmeal bread if it 
is going to help the war effort. 

This is the argument that reconciles 
the public to wheatmeal bread. The 
ministry tried persuasion in the form 
of publicity and at a cost of £29,000, 
but with small success. That was suffi- 
cient evidence of the public preference 
for white bread. 

Lord Woolton is not satisfied with 
the public acceptance of the wheatmeal 
loaf as a war measure; he goes out of 
his way to show consumers that national 
bread is much better than white bread, 
and consumers have their own opinions 
on that point. 

We venture to say that whether it 
comes tomorrow or a year or two hence, 
as soon as the public is permitted again 
to make its own choice, it will instinc- 
tively return to white bread. 

Millers have not gone out of their 
way to disparage wheatmeal bread and 
they cannot understand why Lord Wool- 
ton should disparage white bread. Re- 
ports suggest that there is a falling off 
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Mother Earth Calls 


Oh that my children could come home to me! 
My own in truth who never should have strayed; 
The souls created in my fields to be 

Whom promise of the city has betrayed. 

Too many smother in the crowded mart 
Where fierce and bitter is the strife for bread: 
Could I but have the children of my heart 

To dwell with me, no one need go unfed. 

My own are there who'd love with me to toil 
And help me spread my feast of luscious things, 
Who’d watch the wonders wrought in tree and soil, 
Know joy of harvests and of tender springs. 

I do not call to those who must have throngs, 
The day of fevered strife, the jazz-mad night, 
But fertile land is waiting which belongs 

By call of blood to children frail and white 
Who would grow brown and sturdy in my care. 
I call to men now bending over books 

Whom nature meant to toil in sun and air 

To music of the rustling corn and brooks. 

I want the city’s girlhood that was meant 

For country gardens where the lilacs grow; 

I'd give them healthful days of rich content 

And love’s sweet story when the sun is low. 

Oh sons of mine with weary baffled eyes, 

Why crowd and push and struggle with despair? 
Come out with me to peace beneath the skies. 
My riches waste, and I have room to spare. 

Let cities keep their own, but God set free 

The children of my love to come to me! 


Maup Frazer JAckson. 


¥ sY¥ 


Epitor’s Nore.—The author of these lines is the wife of 
_THE NorruwesterN Muixier’s long-time correspondent in Phila- 


delphia, James C. Jackson. 
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in bread consumption, which will save 
more shipping space. 
Why not, therefore, leave well alone? 
The flour milling industry has been 


called a “vested interest.” There is no 
sign of it in this controversy. The in- 
dustry is controlled and silenced.—Mill- 
ing, Liverpool, Eng. 
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GRINDING AND BAKING AMONG 
THE AMERICAN INDIANS 


Captain John Smith, writing in 1607, 
thus described the method used by the 
Virginia Indians in grinding corn 
and preparing it for food: “Their old 
corn they first steep a night in hot 
water, in the morning pounding it in the 
mortar. They use a small basket for 
their temmes, then pound again the great 
(groats) and, so spreading by dashing 
their hands in the basket, receive the 
flower (flour) in a platter made of wood 
scraped to that forme with burning and 
shells. Tempering this flower with water 
they make it into cakes, covering them 
with ashes till they bee baked and then 
washing them in faire (clean) water. 
They drie presently with their own heat.” 

A more complete account of the use of 
maize by the Indians in the northeastern 
United States was given by Morgan in 
the last century in his “League of the 
Iroquois”: 

“The Senecas use three varieties of 
corn: the white (o-na-o’-ga-ant), the red 
(tic-ne), and the white flint (ha-go’-wa). 
Corn is, and always has been, their staple 
article of food. When ready to be har- 
vested, they pick the ears, strip down the 
husks, and braid them together in 
bunches, with about twenty ears in each. 
They are then hung up ready for use. 
The white flint ripens first, and is the 
favorite corn for hominy; the red next, 
and is used principally for charring and 
drying; the white last, and is the corn 
most esteemed by the Indians. It is used 
for bread, and supplies the same place 
with them that wheat does with us. They 
shell their corn by hand, and pound it into 
flour in wooden mortars. In two hours 
from the time the corn is taken from the 
ear it is ready to eat, in the form of 
unleavened bread. It is hulled, in the first 
instance, by boiling in ashes and water; 
and after the skin is thus removed from 
each kernel, it is thoroughly washed, and 
pounded into flour or meal in a mortar. 
. . . Having been passed through a sieve 
basket, to remove the chit and coarser 
grains, it is made into loaves or cakes 
about an inch in thickness, and six inches 
in diameter; which are cooked by boiling 
them in water. Upon bread of this de- 
scription, and upon the fruits of the 
chase, the Indian has principally sub- 
sisted from time immemorial.” 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
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FLOUR BY THE HUNDREDWEIGHT 


HE result of our somewhat casual inquiry among 

millers as to the acceptability of the contemplated 
change in the army flour buying unit from barrels to 
hundredweights, discloses that the change not only 
will be agreeable but probably even will be welcomed. 

A numbers of years ago, when Mr. Sydney An- 
derson was president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration and devoting much time and effort to legisla- 
tion affecting the industry, a vigorous effort was 
made in behalf of a law establishing the decimal 
system of weights for flour packages. It was con- 
templated that, with a background of federal govern- 
ment approval, similar legislation could be secured 
by the several states, so that in time the archaic barrel 
unit would be wholly abandoned. 

In those more sedate times, to get a bill through 
Congress was not a matter of some brass hat think- 
ing it up and telephoning to the Capitol, but a 
business requiring organization, influence and ardu- 
ous lobbying, continuing perhaps through several ses- 
sions. So, although Mr. Anderson and his associates 
labored in the vineyard, millers’ associations passed 
numberless persuasive resolutions and the millin’ press, 
including ourselves, spouted ardently in behalf of the 
new salvations, nothing whatever happened. Finally 
the effort expired from simple inertia. 

We do not now recall all of the arguments at that 
time advanced on behalf of the proposal nor all of 
the benefits to the industry promised to flow from 
it. But we do know they were sufficient to excite 
trade-wide ardor and leave considerable dregs of 
discouragement, when the enterprise blew up. Any- 
way, we were left to rock along with the commercial 
unit of fourteen stone weight and a confusion of 
fractional package weights established by state laws 
that are still more or less of a headache to sales 
and traffic departments and packing and shipping 
rooms. 

It is not, of course, at all likely that a trifling 
change in the army buying unit soon will be reflected 
in any general commercial change in sales units and 
package weights. Yet, it might serve to revive in- 
terest in a simpler system and, meanwhile, assuredly 
will do no harm nor occasion any considerable in- 
convenience. Meanwhile, we should, in fairness, per- 
haps mention that we have heard one vigorous objec- 
tion to the idea. It was from a miller who forecast 
that at least one of his competitors would compute 
the cost of a one hundred pound sack by merely taking 
his cost on a 196-pound barrel and dividing it by 
two. “He will do it,’ said the objector, “as sure 
as hell.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ORDERS IN COUNCIL ENRICHMENT? 


ITH no disposition unduly to labor the question, 

we feel that the very real danger to the whole 
worth-while enrichment program created by the 
Quaker Oats Co.’s successful challenge of the author- 
ity of government to create formulas and names for 
cereal products and give them force and effect of 
law, merits the most serious consideration by those 
who are back of the enrichment program as a whole. 
Back of the legal question involved is the larger 
question of whether enrichment is to go forward with 
industry back of it, or is to simmer down to legalistic 
and bureaucratic quibbling. 

Mr. Dougherty, our Washington news correspond- 
ent, in his comment last week, appropriately recalled 
that at the Washington hearings preliminary to the 
establishment of the present enrichment standards -~- 
und regulations, Mr. Hardenbergh, chairman of the 
Federation committee, made a plea for a system of 
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regulations permitting optional ingredients with a 
broad requirement covering absolutely truthful label- 
ing. This practical plan was not, however, acceptable 
to the official mind, which insisted upon a complete 
bill of particulars to be used by all, ‘including, as it 
later developed, ingredients not obtainable and others 
in quantities which later had to be changed and 
which almost certainly will be subject to change— 
perhaps on mere whim—from time to time hereafter. 

It is this situation of nutritional idealists thinking 
up new and readily alterable formulas for beneficial 
sophistication of bread, flour and cereal products and 
giving them quite off-hand the force and effect of 
law that constitutes the threat to the program as a 
whole. At the moment bureau chiefs have lessened 
the pressure to give preference to whole grain prod- 
ucts, but there is no assurance of that attitude being 
more than temporary; and, if the whole business is 
some time to be reduced to the tweedle dees and 
tweedle dums of law, as is now indicated, commercial 
promotion of the program is certain to suffer. 

It is, in our judgment, very well worth while to 
keep in mind that Britain now is in the throes of 
something like a bread consumers’ rebellion because 
what was put forward as a transportation saving 
scheme is turning out to be more or less a whole 
wheat food reform movement. Likewise, in Canada 
the government has pretty much taken the ball from 
the practical minded millers and bakers. It is espe- 
cially interesting to note, as evidence of the undepend- 
ability of scientific conclusions involving nutrition, 
that if millers in Canada were to enrich their flours 
with the synthetic vitamins and minerals required in 
this country, their products would, by official order, 
be deemed adulterated. 

Now we have before us a suggestion emanating 
from a wholly responsible source that the whole en- 
richment program in this country should be short-cut 
by a presidential order requiring that, as an emer- 
gency war measure, all flour and bread must be en- 
riched to the present required standard. This strikes 
us as enthusiasm taking on a pretty large order. 
Wars and emergencies come some.time to an end, 
but the precedent of mere executive orders regulating 
the people’s food and all of the industries engaged 
in supplying it almost certainly would go on forever. 
Sooner or later a whole wheat order could confidently 
be expected. 

The question of salvaging our constitutional gov- 
ernment and democratic ideal of life would need to 
be separately debated. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
IN COMPLIMENT TO A CONTEMPORARY 


W.* frequently find ourselves tempted to quote 

from the bulletins sent by W. H. Strowd to 
members of the National Soft Wheat Millers Asso- 
ciation. This may be in considerable part due to 
our fondness for “Doc” Strowd in spite of his natural 
contumacy and disposition to ride hobbies. But we 
feel it is due in larger part to his use of forthright 
English in defense of whatever cause he may at the 
moment be espousing, along with the type of good 
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humor once evidenced by his winding up a. violent 
protest to some government hot shot by inviting him 
down to Nashville, on pledge to reach full agree- 
ment with the aid of a certain number of juleps 
and a pan or so of hot biscuits made out of phos- 
phated-self-rising-soft-winter-wheat-flour—all one word 
to him. 

We recall, too, how he came down to Washington 
in the piping times when the authorized representa- 
tives of the milling industry were trying their earnest 
best to appease the NRA and thus woo the sunshine 
of the new order by selling themselves down the river 
of doubt. “Doc” set himself up as a sort of one-man 
army in opposition to the whole scheme and, with 
the aid of some of his Suthe’n political side-kicks, 
built up a nuisance following that made millers, prob- 
ably including ourself on the side lines, furious. Of 
course, when the courts of the pre-captivity era shot 
the NRA to hell and gone “Doc” was awarded the 
year’s “Oscar” for the best performance independent 
of the box office returns. 

All of which is a perhaps too wordy preliminary 
to our quoting this paragraph from one of Mr. 
Strowd’s recent declarations, as follows: 


“Every good American should be willing to 
make every sacrifice in order to win the war. He 
should be willing to give up his private car. He 
should suffer inconveniences and hardships without 
complaint. He should buy bonds, collect old rub- 
ber, join the Army or work on the home front to 
the extent of his ability. He should consider it a 
patriotic duty to avoid captious criticism, but he 
should also consider it a patriotic duty to offer 
constructive criticism when he is convinced that 
an Act of Congress or of any Government official 
is contrary to the national military and civilian 
interest. It was through criticism by the British 
public that an inefficient Government was replaced 
by a Government that successfully prosecuted 
World War One. It was only criticism of Cham- 
berlain that resulted in his replacement by Church- 
ill, without whose courageous leadership England 
would already have lost World War Two. I be- 
lieve in upholding the hands of the President and 
co-operating with the Government in every pos- 
sible way, but true co-operation includes coura- 
geous constructive criticism.” 


This paragraph in the matter of plain and simple 
English expression of an equally simple and straight- 
forward philosophy strikes us as fully worthy of most 
of our better columnists and well over the top flights 
of several of the lesser lights, both ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who have attained a popularity wholly be- 
yond our own understanding, although one of whom 
we ourselves highly prize because of her being a 
substitute for the “funnies.” 

It is true that our Nashville contemporary does 
put in a plug for constructive, as opposed to mere 
captious, criticism and that the difference between 
the two always is a matter of opinion. Yet, in our 
own capacity as constant reader of Mr. Strowd’s out- 
spoken comments, we find him almost always on the 
constructive side, save perhaps in the matter of self- 
rising, phosphated, soft winter wheat flour, to which 
he himself would be first to admit a bias even to 
captiousness. 

Anyway, we have felt justified in quoting his para- 
graph because of its pertinence at the moment when 
all of us are being so roundly scolded from the high 
places and accused of lack of the spirit of victory if 
we do not swallow all of the bureaucratic claptrap 
dished out by propaganda agencies and give three 
cheers when a cabinet officer swipes a rubber doormat 
off the White House floor and has his chauffeur dump 
it out at the filling station. We'll take “Doc” Strowd. 
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Soil Analysis 











(Continued from page 22.) 
flour for the formation of good teeth 
or to support the bony frame of human 
beings? Has not Nature in her own 
way favored the high plains area, the 
despised Dust Bowl, with the essential 
mineral ingredients?” 

But that is only one of the items 
posed by this exploration. Certain soil 
conservation practices have been au- 
thorized by AAA authorities and al- 
most reluctantly they admitted summer 
fallowing as such a _ practice for the 
high plains. Your correspondent has 
always reported this practice, he be- 
lieves more accurately, as “summer til- 
lage.” Whatever the name, the con- 
servation of moisture, in a'most any 
year, by tillage, by basin listing, by 
contour farming, evidently does succeed 
in securing moisture penetration to great 
depths. And if the moisture is there 
the roots follow down. Given a_ suf- 
ficient moisture reservoir the wheat 
plant can take almost any kind of pun- 
ishment. More, the deep roots bring 
up, among other things, the minerals in 
the soil which are of value to human 
health. The claim that there is in 
wheat every element found in the human 
body could be true only if the soils con- 
tained those elements. “BREAD, THE 
STAFF OF LIFE,” inevitably follows. 

The effect of this mineral influence 
on livestock growth and profit raises 
another interesting line of inquiry as to 
feedstuffs. 
grew so big on these plains,” one wag 


“No wonder the dinosaurs 


suggested. 

As to soil conservation, these deep 
roots remaining in the soil enrich its 
organic material and also increase poros- 
ity. This may explain why, after 50 
and 60 years of continuous cropping, 
some fields in these areas seem to be 
more productive than when the plow 
first turned the virgin sod. These ques- 
tions can also be passed to the experts 
and specialists, for there is undoubtedly 
a frontier here whose borders merely 
have been sighted, certainly not fully 
explored. 

Like the ancient Athenians, the public 
loves to tell and to hear some new thing. 
Novelty is the basis of successful ad- 
vertising. If it contributes worth-while 
truth it is doubly successful. Cigaret 
manufacturers, straining to find some 
new slant, may be guilty of the most 
absurd nonsense, as the research article 
in the July Reader’s Digest indicates. 
Selecting wheat as well as flour and 
bread for its inherent mineral values 
placed there by Nature may open a 
legitimate field to exploit to the public 
a humble product which is nevertheless 
just as glamorous as cigarets or raisins, 
THE STAFF OF LIFE. 
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LUNCHROOM HEADS GIVEN RECIPES 
Tuscatoosa, ALa.—A demonstration of 
bread-making from enriched white flour 
was part of the summer conferences and 
institutes of the University of Alabama 
here recently. Miss See Rice, southern 
representative of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, showed those attending the con- 
ference of Alabama lunchroom managers 
a number of practical recipes using en- 
riched white flour. 
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(Continued from page 18.) 
signed last fall to take a position in 
Topeka. 

While the name, Soden, is an honored 
one in Emporia and the members of the 
family are regarded as town benefactors, 
they had one contest with the city gov- 
ernment which lasted until a few years 
ago. Emporia lies between the Cotton- 
wood and the Neosho rivers. The two 
unite below the city where the former 
flows into the latter. The Cottonwood 
lies nearer to the city, and, as Emporia 
grew and the needs of the people for 
water increased, they wished to tap that 
river for water. 

A city of 13,000 consumes an enor- 
mous amount of water. There must be 
water for drinking, for bathing, for 
watering the lawns and for many other 
purposes. When the city wished to take 
water from the Cottonwood, the mill 
owners objected on the grounds that it 
would impair their water rights. The 
city persisted and took water. The mill 
managers sued and easily proved that 
in dry periods there was not enough 
water to run the mill. They proposed 
that the city go to the Neosho or take 
water from the Cottonwood after it had 
turned the turbines. There were a num- 
ber of suits, and the mill owners always 
won, 

In despair the city bargained to buy 
Arbiters, called in, 
decided that $75,000 was a fair price. 
An election was held, but some of the 
people were angered at the Sodens. They 
said they would rather do without water 
than give such a sum to the estate, and 
the project was lost. 


the water rights. 


There remained two alternatives. The 
town could pump water from below the 
mill, or it could go to the Neosho. 
Either plan was more expensive than to 
take water from the Cottonwood. In 
fact, the plan to take water below the 
dam required so much uphill pumping 
that it had scant consideration. The 
Neosho was tapped, a reservoir built on 
the hill above the city, and water pumped 
into the reservoir from the river three 
fourths of a mile away. The water prob- 
lem was solved. 

The Soden estate has not yet an- 
nounced what disposition will be made 
of the mill. At the time it was closed, 
the statement was made that the mill 
would be opened later when conditions 
warranted. 
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A. & P. TEA CO. REPORTS 
DECREASED NET INCOME 


New York, N. Y.—The annual report 
of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
for the fiscal year ended Feb. 28, 1942, 
shows net income of $16,744,222 after 
charges which include federal income 
taxes of $11,900,000. Net income for the 
previous fiscal year was $18,336,617. 
Gross sales increased to $1,378,147,240 
from $1,115,774,058, but net income per 
dollar of sales declined for the third 
successive year. During the year, em- 





ployees’ wage increases and added com- 
pensation totaled $10,600,000, making the 
total of such increases since 1933 $24,- 
900,000. All retail employees of the 
company enjoy a five-day week—the first 
in the experience of the food business. 
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CANADIAN MILLERS 
FEAR PRICE SQUEEZE 


Price 
Spring Wheat Awaited Anxiously 
by Trade 


Government Policy on of Western 


Toronto, Onr.—Canadian millers are 
still waiting with a good deal of anxious 
concern for news from Ottawa as to 
what the government intends doing about 
the price of western spring wheat for the 
‘oming crop year. They know, of course. 
that the price to be paid to farmers is 
90c for No. 1 northern, Fort William, 
but what they do not know is the price 
at which they will be able to buy wheat 
for use in their milling operations. 

The retail price for bread is firmly 
fixed at the ceiling named last year when 
wheat was pegged at 70c plus carrying 
charges. Just how the wartime price 
board will get over the difficulty created 
by a 20c rise in the basic price for wheat 
without allowing a rise in the cost of 
bread is the problem. 

Neither millers nor bakers are able 
separately or jointly to absorb the 20c, 
nor is the Canadian Wheat Board likely 
to do so. 
meet the 
itself and charging it up to the war. 


Perhaps, the government will 
dilemma by paying the loss 
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CANADIANS MAY BE ASKED 
TO DOUBLE CONSUMPTION 
OF BREAD, OFFICIAL SAYS 


G. Taggart, foods 





Toronto, Ont.—J. 
administrator for Canada, who is also 
minister of agriculture for Saskatchewan, 
recently announced in Ottawa that fur- 
ther rationing of food may mean that 
Canadians will be asked to double their 
consumption of bread to offset shortages 
of meat and dairy products. 

He predicted much larger exports of 
the latter commodities to Great Britain 
and stated that balanced diets may be 
achieved by substitution of available foods. 
Mr. Taggart said there was enough wheat 
in the country to supply the normal con- 
sumption of bread in the Dominion for 
10 years. 
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STOCKS OF ONTARIO GRAINS 
IN ELEVATORS CLEANED UP 

Toronto, Ont.—The end of the crop 
vear sees stocks of Ontario grains in 
eastern elevators cleaned up. On July 
10 only 764 bus of wheat were in this 
position, 316 bus of oats, 1,262 bus of 
barley, 13,175 bus of buckwheat and 130,- 
790 bus of corn. 

Crops of all kinds with the exception 
of corn were poor in Ontario last year 
owing to drouth in the growing stages 
and much of the feeding requirements of 
the province has been brought down 
from the west, freight paid by the gov- 
ernment. Ontario is now harvesting 
bumper crops of feeding grains, hay and 
clover and there will not be the scarcity 
that existed in the previous season. 

However, requirements will heavier 


than usual as this province is producing 
large quantities of dairy products, meat, 
etc., for Great Britain. 
Therefore, the government is continuing 
indefinitely the policy of the 
freight on shipments of grains and mill- 


shipment to 
paying 


feed from the west to eastern Canada. 
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SOFT WHEAT FLOUR USED 
BY CANADIAN SERVICES 


Toronto, Ont.—Ontario winter wheat 
flour millers’ fears that their product was 
to be overlooked in government requisi- 
tions regarding purchases of flour for 
army and institutional use have now been 
set at rest. 





It will be remembered that at the an- 
nual meeting of the association of these 
millers in June a resolution was passed 
authorizing a protest to Ottawa against 
the possibility of “Canada Approved” 
flour, which is made from spring wheat, 
being recommended and advertised as a 
It looked at that 
time that it was the government’s inten- 


general purpose flour. 


tion to restrict all purchases to high vi- 
tamin flour and so far it has not been 
found possible to produce a flour of this 
kind with satisfactory baking qualities 
from Ontario winter wheat. 

The association is now in receipt of a 
communication from the Department of 
Munitions and Supplies to the effect that 
its specifications for flour used for mak- 
ing pastry, biscuits, cakes, ete., call for 
a soft wheat flour in eastern Canada. It 
is only the flour used by the bakers in 
making bread which the department stip- 
ulates shall be “Canada Approved.” 
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ONTARIO FARMERS BEGIN 
HARVESTING FALL WHEAT 


Toronto, Ont.—The fall wheat harvest 





has commenced in Ontario with heavy 
yields in sight despite considerable lodg- 
Early sown spring grains are head- 
ed out and are beginning to ripen with 
large crops in prospect. 

Haying is well advanced and heavy 
yields are being obtained except in the 
extreme east of the province and in the 
pioneer north. Pastures are in good con- 
dition in central and western Ontario 
but need rain in the eastern districts. 


ing. 
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CANADIAN PREDICTS HEAVY 
CROP BECAUSE OF RAIN 


Winnirec, Man.—This is a year of 
heavy rainfall and, judging by the rec- 
ords of the past, should see a heavy 
crop, states H. G. L. Strange, director 
of the research department of the Searle 
Grain Co. In 12 of the past 44 years, 
he points out, the wheat yield for the 
three prairie provinces combined has av- 
eraged over 20 bus per acre. All were 





years with better than normal rainfall. 

In only four of these years, however, 
has each of the three prairie provinces 
enjoyed a 20-bu or better yield during 


the same year. The highest yield ever 
recorded for the three prairie provinces 
combined was in 1915 with an average 
of 25.9 bus to the acre. Next came 1901 
with 25.1 bus and 1902 with 21.5 bus. 
The highest yield to the acre ever re- 
corded by any one province was by Al- 
berta in 1915 with 31.1 bus. 
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FINED FOR SLICING 

Toronto, Ont.—The proprietor of a 
bakery in Timmins, Ont., and his assist- 
ant were recently fined $50 each for vio- 
lation of the regulation of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board prohibiting the 
sale of sliced bread in Canada. The 
baker was accused of selling bread in 
sliced loaves and of slicing bread for 
another His assistant 
charged with aiding and abetting him 
in selling sliced bread. 


person. was 





* 50 YEARS * 





John W. Horn 


John W. Horn, western manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
recently celebrated 50 years in the Ca- 
nadian milling industry. He is a prom- 
inent member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change and a past president of the organi- 
zation. He has also served on the council 
of the exchange for several years. 

Born in Glasgow, Scotland, on June 4, 
1878, Mr. Horn was only 14 when he 
entered the office of what was then known 
as the W. W. Ogilvie Milling Co. at 
Winnipeg. In September, 1906, he joined 
the sales staff of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd. He was made as- 
sistant general manager of the company 
in 1922 and served in that capacity until 
1940, when the title was changed to wes- 
tern manager. 

Mr. Horn is a member of the Winni- 
peg Board of Trade as well as the St. 
Boniface Board of Trade. He is also a 
member of the Motor Country Club, 
Winnipeg Winter Club, and Carleton 
Club, and is a Mason. 





CANADA FACES LACK 
OF STORAGE FACILITIES 
FOR NEW WHEAT CROP 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports from _ the 
United States as to the shortage of stor- 
age space for wheat in that part of the 
continent are exciting interest in Can- 
ada. The spring wheat provinces of the 
Canadian West are confronted with the 
danger of similar conditions. 

Improvised accommodation for wheat 
in barns, outbuildings and even homes 
may have to be resorted to in parts of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. This has 
been done before but never on a scale 
comparable with the stories now circulat 
ing in Canada about conditions in Texas, 
Kansas and other parts of the Southwest 

Briefly the Canadian problem may be 
summed up by comparing the grain eleva 
tor capacity of something over 500,000,000 
bus with a total wheat carry-over of 
400,000,000 bus and a prospective crop of 
a like amount. Space for coarse grains 
in quite large quantities will also be 
wanted. 

As much as possible of the new cro) 
will be held on farms, but storage there 
is not to be depended on when farmers 
are rushing to get cash for use in liqui- 
dating debts that fall due after harvest. 


¥ ¥ 
Lumber Shortage Seen 

Winnirec, Man.—According to a sur 
vey made by the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, farmers in western 
Canada are facing a serious situation 
through lack of lumber supplies for grain 
storage and farm buildings. 

Present crop prospects are excellent 
and, even allowing for fairly heavy de- 
terioration between now and_ harvest, 
prairie farmers will have to erect addi- 
tional storage on their farms for over 
20,000,000 bus of grain. This type of 
storage requires about one foot of lum- 
ber per bushel so that some 200,000,000 
feet of lumber will be required for grain 
storage alone, according to the statement. 
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TRINIDAD FOOD CONTROLLER 
GIVES PURCHASING RULES 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner at Port of Spain in a re 
cent Dominion government publication 
listed essential foodstuffs which the Trini- 
dad food controller considers must be- 
come subject immediately to centralized 
purchasing by Trinidad government au- 
thorities. Flour is included in this list 
listed essential foodstu s which the Trin- 
and Canadian millers will be interested in 
the following instructions which apply to 
exporters of flour as well as of the other 
commodities mentioned: 

“If the food controller is informed that 
supplies are obtainable in quantity from 
Canada, he is prepared to place orders 
with Canadian suppliers or their repre- 
sentatives. Failing this, orders will be 
placed with the colonial supply liaison 
officer in the United States, unless pur- 
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chases are made from South American 
countries. 

“Canadian exporters are requested to 
submit to the food controller, direct or 
through local representatives, f.a.s. Hali- 
fax quotations on the first and fifteenth 
day of each month; each quotation is to 
be considered a firm offer for seven days 
or a clearly specified shorter period.” 
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NO “CANADA APPROVED” 
BREAD AT ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Toronto, Ont.—Housewives in_ St. 
John, N. B., have been complaining that 
they have been unable to procure “Can- 
ada Approved” bread, the nutritional 
value of which has been so widely adver- 
tised on government-sponsored radio pro- 
grams. In explanation, officials of local 
bakeries say that the production of this 
bread requires more milk powder than 
is available in that part of the country. 

It is pointed out that it would be il- 
legal for bakers to market bread under 
the title of “Canada Approved” unless 
the prescribed 4% of milk powder was 
used. Only about 1% milk powder is 
available in that district for bread-bak- 
ing purposes. 
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U. S. WHEAT IN CANADA 
TOTALS 175,222 BUSHELS 


Toronto, Ont.—Stocks of United 
States grain in Canada on July 10 are 
given by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Ottawa, at 175,222 bus of wheat, 23,- 
548 bus of rye, 5,582,070 bus of corn and 
33,698 bus of soybeans. 

These grains were all at points in eas- 
tern Canada. 

Stocks of United States corn were 
much heavier than on the corresponding 
date last year when the figure was 1,266,- 
261 bus. This is probably due to the 
fact that little or no Argentine corn is 
available and none is coming from South 
Africa where Canada used to get sup- 
plies in pre-war years. 
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FREIGHT BUSINESS HIGHER, 

CANADIAN RAILWAYS REPORT 

Toronto, Ont.—As an indication of the 
increase in freight business on Canadian 
railways it is pointed out that total load- 
ings during the first half of the current 
year amounted to 1,639,199 cars, an in- 
crease of 145,476 cars over the similar 
period of 1941 and 339,266 ahead of the 
first six months of 1940. These figures, 
however, do not reveal the full story 
as there has been an increase in the ca- 
pacity of freight cars and each car is be- 
ing more fully loaded than ever before, 
so that it may be taken for granted that 
the increase in hauling on the railroads 
is considerably in excess of what is in- 
dicated by car loading records. 
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CEREAL CROPS FROM WILD LAND 
Lonpon, Enec.—As an example of the 

excellent work that has been done and 

is being done by British farmers in mak- 
ing productive hitherto wild and uncul- 

tivated land, mention was made in a 

recent issue of Ministry of Agriculture’s 

“Weekly News Service” of many neg- 

lected acres in the county of Somerset, 

in the west of England, having been 
brought back into effectual food produc- 
tion. At one farm 54 acres of very foul 
arable land, uncropped for years, pro- 
duced nearly 47 bus per acre and 68 tons 
of straw, while 57 acres of wild land 
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on another farm yielded around 67 bus 
of spring oats to the acre. 

In the county of Northamptonshire in 
June, 1939, according to figures given 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
arable land totaled 112,000 acres and 
grassland 380,000 acres. Now 241,000 
acres are under cultivation. 

It was recently stated, on good author- 
ity, that in Great Britain the area un- 
der crops has increased by 45% over 
the pre-war figures, while the output 
of cereals and straw this year is ex- 
pected to be not less than 50% over that 
of peace time. The increase in produc- 
tion has been largely in the form of wheat 
and potatoes and in the fodder crops 
used to maintain the meat and milk 
supply. 
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BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 
OUTPUT ABOVE LAST YEAR 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Production of 
brewers’ dried grains during July totaled 
14,100 tons, compared with 14,600 tons 
the month previous and 11,400 tons the 
same month a year previous, according 
to the Department of Agriculture. 

Cumulative total July, 1941, 
through June, 1942, was reported at 142,- 
100 tons, compared with 106,100 tons for 
the same period a year previous and 
103,600 tons for the corresponding period 
two years previous. 

Monthly production was as follows, in 
tons: 





from 


Month— 1941-42 1940-41 1939-40 
Be -aceesvanvees 14,300 10,100 10,700 
pO ere 13,000 9,600 10,100 
September ...... 10,800 7,300 8,700 
CORSNEF cscccess 10,600 7,200 8,300 
November ...... 8,800 6,300 6,900 
December ...... 9,800 7,200 6,900 
pO RTT 10,600 7,800 6,700 
DOMCURTY ccccccs 10,200 7,400 6,500 
DE Sisecenwee 11,900 9,100 8,400 
SEE 464-408 8K eS 13,400 11,100 9,500 
BE. ee vecenseews 14,600 11,600 10,200 
PO 60 ch8 0 0:0:5'5s *14,100 11,400 10,700 

*Preliminary. 
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BRITISH FARMERS URGED 
TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 


Lonpon, Eno.—In speaking of plans 
for next year’s harvest before a meeting 
of farmers in the west of England, Mr. 
Hudson, the British Minister of Agricul- 
ture, said that the shipping available for 
bringing food to Great Britain had been 
shrinking fast and it would be necessary 
for farmers to increase their land under 
crop in England and Wales by at least 
another 500,000 acres. Most of this must 
be planted with wheat. 

Mr. Hudson urged the necessity of 
looking farther ahead than even next 
year, indeed to the spring of 1944. He 
said every 5,000 tons or so of extra 
wheat produced would mean one more 
ship released for purposes vital to final 
victory. A satisfactory feature of the 
situation, he considered, was the good 
supply of fertilizers and of farming ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. Hudson regards even this addi- 
tional 500,000 acres as an inadequate 
aim in view of the shipping situation as 
the total production would still be under 
50% of the country’s annual requirements. 
Commenting on his aims Corn Trade 
News says that important economies have 
been made by prohibiting the feeding of 
wheat to animals and milling at 85% 
extraction, but, at the same time, there is 
a possible increase of about 10% in the 
bread consumption. To produce 120,000,- 
000 bus of wheat, that is 50% of Great 
Britain’s total wheat requirements, the 
addition of considerably more than 500,000 
acres is needed, although the wheat area, 





according to Mr. Hudson’s figures, has 
been enlarged by 33 1-3% to 2,500,000 
acres. 

It is reckoned that an area of 3,750,- 
000 acres is needed to produce 50% of 
Britain’s wheat requirements. 
war figure was 1,850,000 acres. 
was a time, however, when the wheat 
acreage in Great Britain and Ireland was 
over 4,000,000 acres, namely in the years 
1852 to 1857. The largest acreage was 
in the year 1855-1856, when it was 4,214,- 
000 acres and produced 113,544,000 bus 
of wheat, which was sold at the average 
price equivalent of 24c bu. In the fol: 
lowing year the acreage was smaller and 


The pre- 
There 


the production larger, the area sown to 
wheat being 4,186,000 acres and the pro- 
duction 138,568,000 bus, while the aver- 
age price equivalent was 19c bu. 

As imports from North and South 
America increased so the British acre- 
age declined, until, as already stated, it 
was only 1,850,000 acres in 1939. In 
1857-1858 net imports of wheat were 46,- 
318,000 bus, compared with 198,000,000 
for the calendar year 1939. 
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MAY MILLFEED OUTPUT 
IN CANADA IS LOWER 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports production of mill- 
feed in Canada in May at 49,731 tons, 
against 70,854 in the corresponding 
month of 1941. A falling off in exports 
of flour accounts for the decline in mill- 
feed output. As exports of millfeed are 
restricted the greater part of the pro- 
duction is consumed in home markets. 

Although the output of millfeed during 
the current crop year was heavier than 
in the previous 12 months no surplus 
developed when the season for pasture 
came along. Scarcity of feeding grains 
and relative cheapness accounts for the 
heavy demand. 

Production of millfeed in the 10 months 
of crop year ending with May totaled 
543,801 tons, compared with 437,438 in 
the previous 12 months. 

Other animal feeds produced in Can- 
ada in May were ground oats 14,874,050 
Ibs, compared with 13,606,783; cracked 
corn 5,862,519 lbs, against 6,081,490; 
ground barley 10,491,585 lbs, compared 
with 8,302,053, and mixed grains 84,597,- 
719 lbs, compared with 83,446,844. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CONTROL OF RICE EXTENDED 

Lonpon, Enc.—An amended order for 
the control of rice and rice products 
with a view to affecting further econ- 
omies in their use was put into force 
on July- 6. 
isting on the use of rice in bread or any 











The prohibition already ex- 


meat product is now extended to cover 
its use in seasonings for meat products 
and in “black puddings” or “white pud- 
dings.” The prohibition also applies to 
the purchase and sale of rice or rice 
products for any pudding mixture or 
food powder, and to the use of rice or 
rice products, except for human food or 
in the manufacture, production or prep- 
aration of human food. Broken rice may 
not be sold except from and to the Min- 
ister of Food. 

The retail sale of rice flour, granulated 
rice and rice cones will be prohibited 
after Sept. 5. 

At the beginning of the war a large 
business was done in rice, which was 
neither controlled nor rationed for a 
very considerable time, but with the loss 
of Malaya and Burma large sources of 
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* RE-ELECTED * 





George W. Baldwin, manager of the 
Aurora (Ont.) Flour & Feed Mills, Ltd., 
was re-elected treasurer of the Ontario 
Flour Millers Association at the annual 
convention of that group on June 15. 





supply have been cut off. Rice has al- 
ways been cheap and plentiful and during 
one period of the last war replaced pota- 
toes when they were very short. To be 
deprived of rice and rice products will 
be serious both to the manufacturer and 
the consumer, but so far the pinch has 
not been felt, except that it is rationed 
and requires the surrender of two points 
per pound, 
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IMPROVED BREAD SITUATION 
IN EIRE; RATIONING STOPS 

Lonnon, Eno.—The rationing of bread 
in Eire was withdrawn on June 9, hav- 
ing been in force only a few weeks. All 
restrictions as to purchase of bread eith- 
er in respect to supplier or quantity, 
have been removed, for, as explained by 
Mr. Lemass, the minister of supplies, im- 
ports of wheat had exceeded expecta- 
tions. 

Only last March Mr. Lemass an- 
nounced that the quantity of wheat avail- 
able in Eire was 100,000 tons below re- 
quirements, and in order to eke out the 
country’s supplies, deliveries of flour 
from mills would be reduced by 20% 
and the extraction of flour raised from 95 
to 100%. Early in May bread rationing 
was introduced, the allowance being 7 ozs 
per person per day. 

Now, the improvement in the wheat 
situation makes this unnecessary. An 
additional quantity of flour, representing 
an extra 10%, or 90% of the require- 
ments of the year 1940, is allowed on de- 
Any possibility of 
the public buying up supplies of flour 
for storage purpose is considered remote 
owing to the fact that 100% extraction 
flour will not keep. Crop conditions, so 
far, in Eire, are favorable. 


liveries from mills. 
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MILLING FIRM APPOINTS BROKER 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Valier & 

Spies Milling Co., of St. Louis, has made 

arrangements with W. J. Sheldon, of 

Minneapolis, to represent it on a broker- 

age basis in Wisconsin, Minnesota, in- 

cluding the Twin Cities, and northwest- 
ern Iowa. 
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ar Damage Insurance 


The Mill Mutuals are affiliated with the War 
Damage Corporation as Fiduciary Agents. 
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For information call, wire or write your 
Mill Mutual Insurance Office. 


ww 


ASSOCIATION OF MILL AND ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


400 West Madison Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


* 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Vitamin B,, B. 





“ZESTO FLOUR" 


It’s All In There 


(G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into Zesto flour. 


And another important thing—the bread and 
rolls really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 














The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


ie Gb: EE MII oe aknenacteaeeeek beeen does $4,904,187 
ge ee Serer reer e 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chica 
Hurt paliding - - Atlanta, 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
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Memoirs of a General Attest 
to the Value of Bread 


By Bliss Isely 


HE importance of bread as a 

morale-building food for soldiers 

is attested to several times in the 
Personal Memoirs of U. 8. Grant, in 
which he describes the dejected condi- 
tion of his men when deprived of bread, 
although they had an abundance of 
other foods. The bread to which Grant 
referred was not the toothsome loaf that 
is turned out by graduate bakers in 
army kitchens today. Instead the ra- 
tions when the men were on the march 
included hardtack, which Grant invari- 
ably referred to as bread. 

Hardtack was baked like a cracker, 
but it was much thicker and_ harder. 
It was so hard that sometimes it had 
to be soaked in water before it could 
be eaten. It was made of white flour, 
however, and was as near to bread as 
anything that could be had for soldiers 
in the days when they had to carry sev- 
eral days’ rations on their backs. 

Before the Vicksburg siege, Grant led 
his men on a three weeks’ campaign 
to gain the high ground back of Vicks- 
burg. Vicksburg lies on the east bank 
of the Mississippi on top of a high 
range of bluffs that were ragged with 
timber and underbrush. It would have 
been impossible to attack the city from 
the river without airplanes or modern 
artillery to clear the way. Grant, there- 
fore, moved south of the city into the 
heart of the enemy’s country, then fought 
his way through hills to high land above 
the fortified city and came upon it from 
the rear. When he started on this sur- 
prising march, he provided his men with 
but two days’ rations. For three weeks 
the men lived on the country. They 
had plenty of everything but bread. 

They feasted on beef, mutton, poultry, 
bacon and molasses. They stopped at 
plantations and ground corn meal, which 
they made into mush and corn bread. 
They even had fried mush, but that was 
not hardtack. Grant took potluck with 
his men, as did his 13-year-old son, 
Fred, who foraged with the men and 
brought his father so much chicken that 
the general grew to hate the sight of 
chickens. Finally, in the third week of 
May, the army emerged on the high land 
back of Vicksburg and threw a line 
around the town to begin the siege that 
was to end in surrender on July 4. 
The first thing the general ordered was 
the building of a wagon road over the 
face of the bluffs down to the river 
where the steamboats were loaded with 
munitions and hardtack. 

“Bring up bread first,’ Grant ordered. 
Writing of the feeling of the men, 
Grant penned the following in_ his 
Memoirs: 

“They had an abundance of food, but 
began to feel the want of bread. I 
remember that in passing around to the 
left of the line on the 21st, a soldier, 
recognizing me, said in a rather low 
voice, but yet so that I heard him, 
‘Hardtack.’ In a moment the cry was 
taken up all along the line, ‘Hardtack! 
Hardtack! I told the men nearest me 
that we had been engaged ever since 
the arrival of the troops in building a 
road over which to supply them with 
everything needed. The cry was - in- 
stantly changed to cheers. By the night 


of the 21st all the troops had full rations 
issued to them. The bread and coffee 
were highly appreciated.” 

After the safe arrival of the troops 
and the investment of Vicksburg, pa- 
rents of the soldiers began arriving from 
the North to visit during the long weeks 
while the Confederates in Vicksburg 
were being starved into surrender. Ey- 
ery visitor brought from two or three 
to a dozen chickens on which to feast 
the soldiers. The sight of the poultry 
always took away the appetites of the 
soldiers, Grant said, but he never saw 
them lose their appetites because of too 
much hardtack or bread from home. 

In October, following the Vicksburg 
campaign, Grant was ordered to take 
command at Chattanooga, which was 
surrounded on three sides by troops 
under General Bragg. The town of 
Chattanooga lies at the foot of high 
hills, and the approaches are command 
ed by batteries on Missionary Ridge and 
Lookout Mountain. The only road that 
was at all passable led under the plung 
ing fire from Lookout Mountain, and 
the commander used it to bring muni 
tions. Grant, after a ride around the 
outposts and after talking to the men, 
ordered that the next wagon train should 
bring—not munitions—but green vege- 
tables and hard bread. Before the hard 
tack arrived, the Confederates were so 
certain of victory that Bragg wrote to 
President Jefferson Davis, after describ- 
ing how he had the Union army almos 
surrounded, the following: 

“These dispositions insure the enemy's 
speedy evacuating of Chattanooga for 
want of food and forage. Deprived of 
the shortest route to his depot and the 
one by which reinforcements must reach 
him, we hold him at our mercy, and his 
destruction is only a question of time.” 

So dispirited were the men that they 
fraternized with the Confederates across 
the picket line. The Confederates felt 
sorry for the poor Union boys because 
they were almost the same as prisoners. 
Grant discovered this feeling of pity 
when he rode up Chattanooga Creek to 
inspect his pickets. He rode right into 
the Confederate lines without being shot 
at. Grant had made the ride alone. 
for he had been told he would have to 
pass within fire of the enemy. Only 
his bugler rode some distance behind 
him. Since he had no staff nor officer 
to guide him, he, at one point, rode 
right between the lines alongside the 
creek. On one side, back of him, he 
saw the tents of his own guard. The 
picket on duty recognized him and 
called, “Turn out the guard for the 
commanding general.” 

Grant 
guard.” 

Immediately after he heard, just across 
the creek and almost as near as the 
Union guard tent, a Confederate picket 
shout, “Turn out the guard, . . . Com- 
manding General Grant!” 


replied, “Never mind the 


The rebel guard presented arms in’ 


salute. Grant saluted in return and 
rode on. A few minutes later he saw a 
soldier in blue sitting on a log that 
stretched across the creek. The soldiers 
from both sides came to the same place 


to get water. The blue of this man’s 
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Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID- WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 
5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 

















ITs 


BIN 


AGED 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











DaHiapiaHBigawiapiapnea 
- = — = 


| Atlanta FULTON Dallas 
St.Louis BAG E COTTON! New York 
MILLS 4 Mow Orleans 





Minncapolis 





The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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coat was not the regulation color of the 
Union blue, and Grant did not know 
that Longstreet’s soldiers wore blue of a 
slightly different shade. 

“I rode up to him,” wrote Grant, 
“and commenced conversing with him, 
and asked whose corps he belonged to. 
He was very polite and, tipping his hat 
to me, said he belonged to General 
Longstreet’s corps.” 

Here was a Confederate soldier near 
enough to have shot Grant. The Con- 
federate did not do so because the 
dispirited condition of the Union troops 
was such that the Confederates thought 
they would wait until all the enemy 
surrendered. Why waste bullets? After 
that ride, Grant ordered up a wagon 
train of hardtack immediately. 

“In five days after my arrival in 
Chattanooga the way was open to 
Bridgeport,” wrote Grant, “and, with the 
aid of Hooker's teams, in a week the 
troops were receiving full rations. It is 
hard for anyone not an eye witness to 
realize the relief this brought. The men 
were soon reclothed and also well fed, a 
cheerfulness prevailed, not before en- 
joyed for many weeks. Neither officers 
nor men looked upon themselves any 
longer as doomed. The weak and lan- 
guid appearance of the troops, so visible 
before, disappeared at once.” 

With morale lifted, Grant sent his 
army out of Chattanooga to make the 
famous charge that carried them all the 
way up the heights in the face of the 
plunging fire of the enemy. They took 
Missionary Ridge and Lookout Mountain 
at the point of the bayonet. They did 
not need bullets once they had “bread” 
under their belts. 
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CHICAGO GRAIN FUTURES 
TRANSACTIONS INCREASE 
SOMEWHAT DURING JUNE 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Grain futures 





transactions on the Chicago Board of 
Trade increased moderately during June, 
aggregating 450,306,000 bus, compared 
with 393,125,000 in May, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. <A_notice- 
able feature in the grain trading was 
the large turnover in rye futures, which 
amounted to 80,736,000 bus, a 32% in- 
crease over May and about five times as 
much as in June last year. 

Although turnover increased in June, 
the contracts which remained outstand- 
ing at the end of the month showed a 
small decline as compared with May 29. 
Large stocks of grain were in storage 
at terminal markets, with relatively lim- 
ited movement into commercial channels. 
There was the usual liquidation of grain 
contracts which occurs at this time of 
the year as the expiration of the July 
future approaches. 

The butter and egg futures markets 
at Chicago were quiet, less than 1,000 
car lots of either commodity being traded 
during the month. Open contracts in 
butter and eggs continued to build up, 
however, as is customary during this sea- 
son, 

Although futures prices of lard and 
cottonseed oil were below ceiling levels 
throughout the month, trading in both 
commodities continued to shrink, with 
only a nominal volume of transactions 
being executed. 

Futures prices of most commodities 
were slightly lower at the end of June 
than one month earlier. 
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KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS hivesors 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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Stuffed Straight 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








WHY WE DO _ IT.—Undoubtedly 
there were two sets of emotions over the 
recent request from ODT Eastman for 
fewer conventions. are two 
distinct kinds of people in the business 


For there 


world—the ones who like to go to con- 
ventions and the ones who don’t. Some 
of the ones who like conventions abso- 
lutely dote on them—we have a lot of 
lads on our staff who are that way. 
But even those who like conventioning 
often cuss it. 

Yes, of the reasons 
for conventions. We remind ourselves of 
them in our perennial thought-searching 


we know most 


on this subject. But still we keep, per- 
ennially, asking why. 
suade ourselves all over again, every 
once in a while, particularly when just 
about the entire staff, including the edi- 
torial “we’s,’ announces one bright and 
busy morning that it’s off, heigh-ho, for 
the big jamboree at French Lick or At- 
lantic City, or some such conventioner’s 
delight. 

In view of these heart-searchings and 
our frequent apostasies it is pleasant to 
have some other editor’s arguments and 
justifications. Advertising Age, that ad- 
mirable newspaper of the advertising 
world, presents such a set of arguments 
and justifications in a recent issue. We 
are delighted to quote: 

“Bruce Barton once said that holding 
meetings and conventions is the third 
largest industry in the United States. 
The advertising and marketing field is 
responsible for its full share of them— 
maybe more. . . . Convention chairs are 
hard, and traveling expenses are rising; 
yet our editors and reporters continue 
to sit in scores of meetings every month 
to make sure that all new developments 
in advertising, marketing and media 
operation are reported promptly and ac- 
curately for the information of our 
readers. . . . In these days particularly, 
when important men in business and gov- 
ernment frequently use conventions as 
the occasion for decisive policy 
nouncements, it is important to be on 
hand when significant words are spoken 
and industry reactions observed. An 
editorial representative may travel hun- 
dreds of miles and listen to hours of talk 
to get one important new fact of gen- 
eral interest to the field. This is expen- 
sive service—but we have reason to be- 
lieve it’s worth while.” 


We have to per- 


an- 


Thank you, Advertising Age, for re- 
newing our faith. And as for you, good 
reader, don’t set down our momentary 
lapses as pure weakness. You've had 
your moments of doubt, too, and you 
know it! You have your convention 
fixations and thought-patterns, your 
goers and non-goers, and the convention 
system grips you (and perhaps gripes 
you) about the way it grips us. But 


let us both take heart from a new conse- 
cration to the cause! 

We haven’t counted ’em up, but a 
rough estimate seems to indicate that the 
men and women of our show annually 
cover nearly a hundred national, state 
or sectional conventions for the four 
journals produced by the Miller Publish- 
ing Co. in the fields of flour, feed, grain 
and commercial baking. In addition there 
is a multitude of small growp meetings 
not to be dignified by the convention 
ranking but nevertheless requiring the 
attendance of one or more members of 
our organization, ’Tis a merry, merry-go- 
round. 


For some reason or other we 
very much like the statement made by 
James S. Adams, president of Standard 
Brands, Inc., to midwestern stockholders. 
He said “Advertising is the cheapest 
method of selling the world has ever 
found.” ... Mr. Adams’ solution for 
problems facing the food manufacturer in 
a period of curtailment: new products, 
accompanied by vigorous advertising. . . . 
Leon Henderson has Mr. Adams’ support 
for anti-inflation measures, but he thinks 
Mr. Henderson is unfortunate in that he 
has only one leg of a three-legged stool— 
farm prices and labor wages being still 
outside his control. 


The women of a certain town in Mary- 
land are reported to have paid off a 
$28,000 church mortgage by selling home 
baked pies, cakes and bread. Two wonders 
occur to us: Did the mortgage simultan- 
eously slide over onto the roof of the 
home town bakery? Did the home town 
baker take the tip and slide it off again 
the same way? 

KEEPING EVERYBODY HAPPY. 
—Script writers for the “Listen America” 
programs must have quite a time bal- 
ancing the plug account as between whole 
wheaters and the enriched white bread 
crowd. Sometimes they lean pretty 
strongly to one side or the other, though 
whole wheat in the main seems to have 
This is due 
principally to the fixed phrasing of the 
official government food rules of nutri- 
tion, in which whole grain products al- 
ways are put first, but also to the fact 
that guest scientists and celebrities ap- 
pearing on the programs are pretty 
largely of the branny persuasion. Some- 
times, however, the radio writers manage 
to get things fairly evenly divided. On 
June 19, for example, we had Dr. Mar- 
garet Mead, the anthropologist, on the 
air with some strong intimations that the 
Italians, immigrating to this country, 
made a poor swap when they stopped 
eating the whole wheat bread to which 


the edge on enriched white. 


By Carroll K. Michener 








they were accustomed in the old country 
(this is a new one on us) and took up 
the white bread of America. But over 
against this, a little later, Master of Cere- 
monies John B. Kennedy booms forth 
with: 

“One of the greatest opportunities 
we have is to bring about the use of 
enriched white bread and enriched white 
flour whenever we use white bread and 
white flour. The enrichment program 
was one of the greatest forward strides 
in public health ever conceived. Not less 
than 65% of our daily bakers bread is 
now enriched white bread, and this fact 
represents the quickest shift of the people 
to a better food habit that the world 
has ever seen. But the job is not fin- 
ished; so in behalf of the Women’s Na- 
tional Emergeney Committee, under 
whose auspices these broadcasts are giv- 
en, I appeal to all of you listeners . . . 
Let’s finish the job! Let’s raise our 
sights and shoot for a 100% enrichment 
this crucial summer. And remember, that 
word enriched means vitamins and iron 
are added; it does not mean that any 
fat-making elements have been added.” 





| Contributors’ Corner 





“Meyer, Milwaukee,” has been a slug 
line around this shop since away back 
when. Some one of the Meyer brothers— 
Leonard, John or Carl—has been Mil- 
waukee correspondent for THE NortTH- 
WESTERN MILLER for well over a quarter 
of a century. Leonard died in 1939, John 
now is with the Inland Press Associa- 
tion in Chicago, and Carl holds forth 
for us in Milwaukee, incidental to his 
many other duties as proprietor and 
mainspring of the Carl F. Meyer News 
Service. 

Carl’s first connection with the com- 
pany was as a junior partner back in the 
days when he was simultaneously, and 
with much burning of midnight oil, tak- 
ing University of Wisconsin extension 
courses in business subjects. Even be- 
fore that, while he was in grammar 
school, he had done odd jobs around the 
place and put in a good many of his va- 
cations there. 

“It was during those days,” he recol- 
lects, “that I first started writing short 
bits for various trade publications our 
office represented, and back about 1924 I 
was initiated into the news requirements 
of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER, and later 
of Feepsturrs, by my brother Leonard. 
For several years before his death I 
handled this work entirely for him, and 
this training came in handy when I had 
to take over alone.” 

In addition to the Miller Publishing 
Co’s family of papers Mr. Meyer serves 








publications in 


national 
various fields, among them the Fairchild 
group, in New York; Printing, also of 
New York; American Lumberman, Chi- 
cago; Insurance Field, Louisville; and 
the New York Journal of Commerce. 


several other 


He does frequent publicity jobs for 
groups in the fields of industry in which 
he specializes. Last June he handled the 
publicity for the International Retail 
Manufacturing Furriers Association con- 
vention in Milwaukee. Local newspapers 
also call upon him occasionally for spe- 
cial coverage. 

His real “outside” interest, however, is 
his home, and his wife, Lauretta, who 
took him for better or for worse six 
years ago. There are no little blessings 
yet, as you might think from. first glance 
at the accompanying picture. Second 
glance, if you’ve got your specks, will 
show you that the third person in the 
picture probably has only an artificial 
squawil. 

When he is not at home Carl usually 
can be found at the Milwaukee Press 
Club, of which he has been secretary for 
the past 11 years. He inherited the job 
from his brothers, who contrived, with 
his co-operation, to keep it in the Meyer 
family for nearly the whole of the club’s 
first half century of existence. He is 
also a member of the Wisconsin Flour, 
Bakers & Allied Trades Association. 

Carl thinks this about covers him. He 
adds, for good measure, that he likes 
golf, bowling, tennis, fishing and cards. 
He can relax best when tuned in to a 
good radio program, either music or a 
light comedy skit. The radio music, for 
him, has to be the “sweet swing” of the 
Lombardos, the Griff Williams, or others 
of the “softer” bands. He can’t go for 
the boogie-woogie—it gives him the wil- 
lies. So there you have him—complete. 
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GOVERNMENT RECOGNITION 


OF THE TRADE PRESS 


Government now recognizes the services of trade and technical 


magazines in the war effort. 


A new book from the War Department 


and the Navy Department entitled “Explanation of Principles for 


Determination of Costs Under Government Contracts” points out that, 


while commercial selling and commercial advertising expenses by con- 


tractors will not be admissible, the services of technical salesmen and 


even of branch offices rendering necessary technical service are recog- 


nized as legitimate expenses and “certain kinds of advertising of an 


industrial or institutional character placed in trade or technical 


journals” also may be included. But such advertising must not have 


the primary objective of selling goods. 


Instead it must be “essen- 


tially for the purpose of offering financial support to such trade and 


technical journals because they are of value for the dissemination of 


trade and technical information for the industry.” 


—From Sales Management Magazine. 





WASHINGTON REPORTS 
SHOVE COTTON LOWER 


Parity Bill Developments Cause Sharp 
Break in Values—Burlap Consump- 
tion Hits New Low 

New York, N. Y.—Reports that the 
parity loan bill had been indefinitely 
shelved caused a sharp drop in the cotton 
market and left trade and speculative 
interests in somewhat of a quandary. 
The situation was made even more un- 
certain by rumors that a “congressional 
leader” deemed the measure quite alive, 
but no information could be received as 
to when the legislation might reach the 
floor of the House. 

The market lost as much as $1.25 a 
bale on the strength of Washington news 
as it followed a growing feeling that a 
deal was brewing in Congress permitting 
full parity crop loans providing the 
House accepted grain sales below parity. 
Liquidation by traders was attributed to 
concern that failure of the farm bloc 
heralded an anti-inflation campaign by 
the administration. 

The acute burlap situation is causing 
a constantly increasing demand for cot- 
ton bags. Calls are particularly heavy 
from middle. and far western flour and 
feed mills requesting 40-in 3.75 and 4,25 
yard sheetings and osnaburg construc- 
tions. Demand is also increasing for 
36-in 3.90 yard osnaburgs for the fall 
potato crop. 

Attempts to induce mills to produce 
more of the desired materials have met 
with little success. The mills also seem 
reluctant to weave part waste osnaburgs 
that the bag trade is calling for, pre- 
ferring to produce clean white osnaburgs. 

Burlap the United 
States during June hit a new low of 27,- 
000,000 yards, 45% lower than May, while 
Calcutta stocks increased 44,000,000 yards 
to reach a total of 600,000,000 includ- 
ing government stocks. Stocks in the 
United States, including spot, afloat and 
government holdings, fell off 21,000,000 
yards during the month from the May 
figure of 119,000,000 yards. The month- 
ly index, compiled by the Burlap and 
Jute Association and based on the period 
from 1930-38, recorded burlap consump- 
tion in June of last year at 48,538,000 
yards. 


consumption in 


According to the Office of Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Relations, the Bengal provin- 
cial government has set the 1942 jute 
area at five eighths of the acreage cul- 
tivated in 1940, or approximately 3,090,- 
000 acres. As the Bengal government 
permitted only one third of the 1940 area 
to be planted last year, the 1942 crop 
may double that of 1941. Assuming a 
normal yield of three bales per acre, the 
1942 crop would approximate 10,500,000 
bales, as against 5,423,000 in 1941 and 
12,562,000 bales in 1940. 
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FEED PRICE RATIOS 
REPORTED FAVORABLE 


<< 





Butterfat-Feed, Hog-Corn, Cattle-Corn and 
Egg-Feed Price Ratios Favor 
Producers 

Wasuineton, D. C.—The seasonally 
adjusted butterfat-feed price ~ ratio 
turned more favorable to dairymen dur- 
ing the past two months, according to 
the Department of Agriculture. In May 
and June the ratio was about the same 
as the 1920-39 average, after being gen- 
erally below average since last October. 

The price of hogs at Chicago has re- 
mained near or above $14 during the 
past month and the hog-corn price ratio 
continues unusually favorable to hog 
producers. The price of beef steers is 
also high in relation to corn, but the 
spread between feeder cattle and fin- 
ished cattle is less than average, which 
may cause cattle feeders to market more 
of their cattle at lighter weights than 
formerly with less finish. 

The egg-feed price ratio, adjusted for 
seasonal variation, in June was more 
favorable than in any of the past few 
months. 
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ROBERT GRAHAM PROMOTED 

Kansas Criry, Mo.—Robert Graham, 
for the last three years salesman for the 
Russell (Kansas) Milling Co., was re- 
cently made sales manager for that com- 
pany. During the last year Mr. Graham 
has been traveling in Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and other central states for the Russell 
company.- Previously he sold flour in 
Kansas, after having engaged in the bak- 
ing business in Oklahoma. 
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WABASHA 


bakers’ needs. For instance— 


formance record. 


— 


. It’s a short patent flour 


. It’s a mellow type of flour for p 
bread bakers. 


3. It mixes easier. 
4. Less fermentation time. 


i) 


Try it— You'll like it 


COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


1882-1942 


Goodhue Mill Co. 
























is keen to keep its flours tuned to the 


BIG JO Specia 


is now ready, with a guaranteed per- 


What BIG JO Special is and does: 


an 


5. An easier working flour all around. 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 





Short Patent 


SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Patent MINNEAPOLIS 


Standard Patent 
PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 












J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


1.S-Minrann Cor 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RY 





WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


E MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


‘*Wisconsin’'Makes‘the'Best*Rye*Flour” 
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PERSONAL & OTHERWISE > + 





PRIVATE ARMY 

Fred W. Lake, vice president of Con- 
tinental Grain Co., Kansas City, had an 
army of his own on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade exchange July 17. By 
arranging their leaves carefully, his sons, 
Lieutenant Fred Lake, Jr., Marine Air 
Corp., Corpus Christy, Texas, and Lieu- 
tenant John Lake, Fort Benning, Ga., 
armored division, managed to come to 
Kansas City at the same time as their 
brother-in-law, who is a captain in the 
air corps at Lowry Field, Denver. By 
coincidence William Merrill, son of Har- 
old <A. Merrill, Davis-Noland-Merrill 
Grain Co., was on the floor at the same 
time. He is a sergeant in an army bomb- 
er base in the Mohave desert. 


FORTNIGHT’S VACATION 


Edward G. Broenniman, vice president 
and director at New York, of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Chicago, is taking a two 
weeks’ vacation at Watkins Glen in the 
central section of New York state. 


NEW ENGLAND HOLIDAY 


David Coleman, New York flour broker, 
will spend his vacation at Wentworth 
Hall, Jackson, N. H., after a stop-off 
at Boston. 


BACK AT WORK 


Francis M. Franco, New York flour 
broker, has returned from a holiday at 
Montauk Point, Long Island. 


NEW YORK VISITOR 


Edward J. Quinn, vice president and 
director of sales, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has been a re- 
cent New York visitor. 


DEATH OF FATHER 


John H. Blake, New York flour bro- 
ker, spent several days in Ridley Park, 
Pa., where he and Mrs. Blake were called 
by the death of her father. 


EASTERN BUSINESS 
A. M. Connors of the Maney Milling 


Co., Omaha, was in New York during a 
recent eastern business trip. 


ON FEDERATION BUSINESS 

Herman Steen, vice president, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, spent sev- 
eral days in Kansas last week on federa- 
tion business. 


SON IN ARMY 


Julian Hexter, son of Joseph Hexter, 
Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, chairman 
of the board of governors and Washing- 
ton representative for the Southern Bak- 
ers Association, is now stationed at Camp 
Lee, Va. 


LONG ILLNESS 


W. B. Lovvorn, representative for the 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, with headquarters at Columbia, 
S. C., has been ill at a hospital in that 
city for the past three weeks. He is 
now convalescing at his home but it will 
be August before he will be able to call 
on the trade again. 


RECEIVES COMMISSION 

Dwight Hilton, son of D. Lee Hilton, 
Charlotte (N. C.) Bread Co., and presi- 
dent of the Southern Bakers Association, 
has received his commission as lieutenant 


in the Coast Artillery and will be sta- 
tioned at Camp Stewart, Savannah, Ga. 


IN CHICAGO 


C. Graham McGuire, Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., and A. J. Koenigs- 
mark, Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, 
Ill., were visitors to the Chicago market 
last week. 


FLORIDA FISHING 


George Wentz, Rogers Bakery (Co- 
lonial Stores, Inc.), Atlanta, has returned 
from a fishing trip to Panama City, Fla. 


RECOVERS FROM OPERATION 


T. L. Brice, director of bakery flour 
sales, Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, has recovered from the 
serious operation he underwent about two 
months ago and has returned to his desk. 


LOCAL COMPETITION 

W. P. Craig, W. P. Craig & Co., At- 
lanta brokerage firm, spent the past week 
calling on wholesale grocers in western 
North Carolina. Mr. Craig said that a 
very good crop of local wheat is being 
harvested in that section and as usual 
at this season of the year, local mills 
were offering cheap prices because they 
want to run the wheat right away rather 
than store it. 


VISITS MINNEAPOLIS 


R. Don McDuff, of Croswell, Mich., 
sales representative for the International 
Milling Co., has been visiting the com- 
pany’s headquarters in Minneapolis. 


ESCAPE FROM HEAT 

Century heat has sent Fred Wolf, 
president of the Wolf Milling Co., Ellin- 
wood, Kansas, and his family to the 
mountains for a few weeks. Mr. Wolf 
expects to spend much of his time on the 
Broadmoor — golf at Colorado 
Springs. 


APPROACHING MARRIAGE 


Miss Sara Margaret Mayer will be 
married July 25 to Lieutenant Irving 
Yale Fishman, Fort Sill, Okla. The 
bride-elect’s father is the Oklahoma rep- 
resentative of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Dallas. 

CHECK UP 

J. L. Yergler, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklahoma City, has returned from 
a routine check in the Mayo clinic, 
Rochester, Minn. 


course 


OZARK FISHERMEN 


J. D. Dixon, director of sales, and B. 
B. Moody, traffic manager of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., spent the 
week fishing at the Lake of the Ozarks 
in Missouri. 


VACATION IN CAROLINAS 


Mrs. Mary Gillespie Vanderbilt, secre- 
tary of Tupper & Tupper, Inc., Nash- 
ville, is vacationing two weeks in the 
Carolinas. She made the trip by plane 
with her husband, who is connected with 
the Eastern Air Line. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 


L. H. Leitte, manager of the Fumiga- 
tion Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., 
has entered the army with a commission 
as a first lieutenant in the chemical war- 


fare division. At present, he is sta- 
tioned at Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland. 
Work of the fumigation concern will be 
continued with the same staff, and Mr. 
Leitte intends to maintain active busi- 
ness contact with the firm so far as his 
military duties will allow. 


IN CRESCENT CITY 

E. W. Morrison, president of the Mor- 
rison Milling Co., Denton, Texas, was a 
visitor to New Orleans, calling on the 
local trade. 


GOLFING ACE 

William L. Grewe, Chicago district 
manager for the Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., has realized the golfer’s ambi- 
tion of making a hole in one. It hap- 
pened on July 7 on the 115-yard, six- 
teenth hole at the Evergreen Golf Club. 
A retail baker, Charles Oswald, and J. 
Viskocil, of the Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., were playing with Mr. Grewe. 
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HARRY S. BRADLEY, TRAFFIC 
MANAGER, DIES AT TOLEDO 


Harry S. Bradley, 65, traffic manager 
of the Ann Arbor railroad, died at his 
home in Toledo, Ohio, July 20. Born 
in 1877 in St. Louis, Mr. Bradley had 
been connected with the Ann Arbor road 

















The Late Harry 8S. Bradley 


since 1910, and was a member of the 
Central Freight Association and of the 
Central Traffic Executives Association. 
Mr. Bradley was particularly well known 
to northwestern milling and grain traffic 
men, having acted the part of host for 
many years on his company’s car-ferry 
outings each summer. 
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CONTRACT CARRIERS MUST 
ADJUST RATES BY AUG. 1 


All contract carriers by truck and 
water must adjust their rates on Aug. 1 





so as not to exceed the highest levels 
permitted by the General Maximum Price 
Regulation, Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson has announced, 

The ceilings will apply to all interstate 
as well as intrastate carriers other than 
those serving the general public as com- 
mon carriers. Applicability of price con- 
trol to contract carrier rates had been 


deferred to Aug. 1 to give those opera-' 


tors engaged in war activities time to 
conform to the regulation. 
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J. B. WATHEN, JR. 

J. B. Wathen, Jr., 62, a member of 
one of the oldest and best known distil- 
ling families of Kentucky, died at Louis- 
ville early July 14 after an illness of 
eight months and poor health for sev- 
eral years. 

In addition to having been actively 
connected with the distilling business 
most of his life, he was formerly an 
officer of the Wathen Milling Co. He 
was also a former official of the Louis- 
ville Baseball Club, which he and _ his 
brothers, R. E. and Otho Wathen, 
jointly owned, as a unit in the American 
Association. 

HENRY PAPE 

Henry Pape, founder and president of 
the food distributing firm of Henry Pape, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., died at 
Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Hospital, July 
Mr. 
Pape was 73 years old and a resident 
of Bronxville, N. Y. Mr. Pape was for- 
merly with the Fleischmann Yeast Co., 
but left the firm in 1914 to establish his 
own. business. 
ates 89 trucks and has branch offices in 
Mount Vernon, Riverhead and Farming- 
dale, N. Y. 


WILMER R, MICHEL 


Wilmer R. Michel, who was associated 
with his father, Louis Michel, in the 
operation of a bakery at Thirty-first and 
Diamond streets, Philadelphia, died July 
14 at the age of 48. Besides his father 
and mother, he is survived by his widow, 
a son and a daughter. The bakery busi- 
ness has been owned and operated by the 
Michel family for the last 60 years. 


16, following an appendectomy. 


The company now oper- 


J. FISHER LEAKE 

J. Fisher Leake, 74, branch manager 
at Louisville for many years for the 
Bemis Bro Bag Co., Jackson, Tenn., and 
prior to that in the milling business at 
Franklin, Ky., died at his home in Frank- 
lin, on July 14. Mr. Leake left the com- 
pany a few months ago on account of 
poor health. 


CORNELIS DE WILDE 


Cornelis de Wilde, freight agent of the 
Holland-America Line, died July 14. He 
had been connected with the New York 
offices of the line eince 1907 and knew 
many millers when flour shipments be- 
tween this country and Holland were 
made in large quantities. 

FRED C. KERR 

Fred C. Kerr, 61, for the past 20 years 
an independent jobber for mill and feed 
supplies at Titusville, Pa., died there on 
July 14 after a brief illness. 

ANTON STINGLE 

Anton Stingle, 71, engaged in the bak- 

ery business at Appleton, Wis., for 51 


years, died at his home July 14 follow- 
ing a year’s illness. 
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MONSANTO PROMOTES BERINGHAUS 
Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Julius A. Beringhaus, 

general manager of sales of the organic 

chemicals division of Monsanto Chemical 

Co., has been promoted to general man- 

ager of the division. He succeeds John 

W. Livingston, who resigned to become 

consulting engineer to the Rubber Re- 

serve Co., the federal agency dealing 
with providing~ facilities for synthetic 
rubber production. 
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The Floating Mills 
of Rome 


N the year 536, Rome, in the course 
| of a siege by the Goths under Viti- 

ges, was reduced to the verge of 
starvation by the interception of the 
water supplying the mills of Janiculum. 
The commander of the garrison, Beli- 
sarius, a man of ready resource, then de- 
vised a mill to float on the Tiber. 

Gibbon makes no allusion to the inven- 
tion, merely remarking, not quite correct- 
ly: “So effectual were the precautions 
of the Roman general that the waters of 
the Tiber still continued to give motion 
to the mills.” 

But the ancient historian Procopius, 
writing within half a century after the 
event itself, furnishes an interesting ac- 
count of the circumstances: 

“When the water was cut off and the 
mills stopped, and cattle could not grind, 
the city was deprived of food, and provi- 
sion could scarcely be found for the 
horses. But Belisarius, an ingenious man, 
devised a remedy for the distress. Be- 
low the bridge across the Tiber, which 
arches to the walls of Janiculum, he 
extended ropes, well fastened across the 
river from bank to bank. 

“To these he affixed two boats of equal 
size, two feet apart, at a spot where the 
current flowed with the greatest velocity 
under the arches; and placing large mill- 
stones in one of the boats, he suspend- 
ed the machines by which they were 
turned in the water space between. He 
also contrived, at certain intervals on the 
river, other machines of the like kind, 
and these being put in motion by the 
force of the water, drove as many mills 
as were necessary to grind food for 
the city.” 

The experiment was rewarded with 
complete success, and by providing booms 
to fend off logs and dead bodies which 
the enraged Goths floated down the 
stream for entangling with the wheels of 
the new mills, these contrivances were 
made to grind till the discomfited Goths 
retired. 

So notable an event thoroughly estab- 
lished the fame of boat mills at Rome, 
where, till even the nineteenth century, 
they were to be seen moored near the 
old site of the mills of Belisarius at the 
bridge of Janiculum. 

Among the earliest evidences of float- 
ing mills derived from Rome are those 
of the boat mills of Venice in the tenth 
century. Beckmann states that these 
mills. “righted themselves by the ebb and 
flow of the tide every six hours, the 
wheels changing their position to meet 
the altered run of current.” 

Zanetti produces evidence of these mills 
existing at Venice in 1078, 1079 and 1107, 
but is incorrect in terming them “tide 
mills,” which were of an altogether dif- 
ferent character. 

Floating mills occur in various conti- 
nental charters of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries under the designations 
“molendinum navale,” ship mill, and 
“molendinum pendens,” loose or movable 
mill. In the first Crusade it appears that 
the mills which were destroyed by the 
troops of Peter the Hermit at Nissa, in 
Bohemia, were floating mills: “Seven mills 
under the bridge in the river they burnt 
and sank.” 


A French MS. of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, in the British Museum, preserves in 
the guise of imaginary “Mills of Baby- 
lon” of about the year 360 B.C., a rep- 
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resentation of French floating mills of 
the date of the MS. A drawing shows 
what purport to be “the balm gardens” 
on an island near the city, and hard by 
is “the river of Frate and the mills which 
are there.” Two millhursts are shown, 
erected amidships upon boats having high 
prows and sterns. The water wheel of 
each, driven by the stream, projects over 
the side in a manner giving to the ves- 
sels some quaint resemblance to modern 
paddlewheel steamers. 

There were floating mills on the Seine 
in the reign of Louis VII, 1137-80, and 
the type remained as the principal mills 
of Paris till the sixteenth century. In 
La Mare’s maps of the city at various 
dates during this period they invariably 
appear, being marked as boats moored 
in the stream near the Grand Pont, the 
present Pont-au-Change. 

These mills seem to have been destroyed 
at the destruction of the bridge in 1296, 
and replaced by structural mills built be- 
neath the arches. Still, floating mills 
were on the Seine in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

In Great Britain the only authentic 
record of the establishment of floating 
mills on a large scale appears to be that 
of their twice being attempted, and each 
time speedily abandoned, on the Thames. 
The historian Maitland quotes, but with- 
out stating the source of his information, 
the following: 

“In the year 1525, the sixteenth of the 
reign of King Henry VIII, Sir William 
Bayley being mayor, John Cooke, of 
Gloucester, mercer, gave to the mayor 
and commonalty of London, and theirs 
forever, one great barge, in the which 
two great cornmills were made and 
placed. Which barge and mills were set 
in and upon the stream of the river of 
Thames, within the jurisdiction and lib- 
erty of the city of London. And, also, 
he gave to the same city all such timber, 
boards, stones, iron, etc., provided for 
making, mending, and repairing of the 
said barge and mills. In reward whereof 
the mayor gave him £50 presently and 
£50 yearly during his life.” 

In 1588 we find these mills abandoned 
in favor of costly structural water mills 
of ordinary type, built at London Bridge. 
But in the meantime barge mills were 
apparently utilized as a penal establish- 
ment. “In 1581 the Queen, riding by 
Aldersgate Bars, toward the Islington 
Fields, to take the air, was environed by 
a crowd of sturdy beggars, who gave the 
Queen much disturbance. That same eve- 
ning Fleetwood, the recorder, had the 
fields scoured, and apprehended 74 
rogues, some blind, yet great usurers, and 
very rich. The strongest of the 74 ‘they 
bestowed in the milne and the lighters.’ ” 

The second unsuccessful attempt to 
work floating mills two centuries later 
is thus recorded by Maitland: 

“Against Queenhithe, Thames Street, 
E. C., on the River Thames, of late years 
was placed a cornmill upon or betwixt 
two barges or lighters, and these ground 
corn, as water mills in other places, to the 
wonder of many that had not seen the 
like. But this lasted not long without 
decay, such as caused the same barges 
to be removed and taken asunder and 
soon forgotten.” 

This appears to close the transient 
record of these mills. 

Though the floating mills at Paris, in 
the twelfth century, seem to have been 
abolished in 1296, as already mentioned, 
the Seine is found, five centuries later, 
again bearing these curious structures. 
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You are invited to send 
for our newly-prepared ¥ 


20-YEAR CHART 


showing at a glance the daily 
average differential between 
Cash Wheat and Futures, July 
through December. 


In addition to these complete 
statistics prepared by our Com- 
modity Research Department, 
the chart contains informative 
comments which should be of 
exceptional interest to all those 
engaged in the Wheat Trade: 
Millers, Elevators, Bakers, etc. 


A copy of the chart will be 
forwarded without cost or obli- 
gation on request. Please address 


Commodity Department 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 























“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 


American Ace 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PRODUCTS CO. 
Lamar, Colo. 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 





“CREMO”’ 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 














PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high- le pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





Evans Milling Co. 




















DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 
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KANSAS CITY - 
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OUT OF THE “SUSPENSE” FILE 


* * 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


* * 


Editor’s Drawer Yields an Unpublished Article on the 
Mennonites, written for The Northwestern Miller 
46 Years Ago by Theodore F. Ismert 


HE editorial staff of Tue Nortru- 

WESTERN Miter apologizes to its 

readers on behalf of its present and 
predecessor members and of the author 
of the article here published by present- 
ing it a matter of 46 years after its 
writing. The causes of this delay are 
here given: 

In 1886 Theodore F. Ismert, in later 
years to become one of the great milling 
figures in the Southwest, left his job as 
miller in the Eisenmayer mill at Spring- 
field, Mo., and secured like employment 
with the Newton (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co., then chiefly 
Bernard Warkentin, pioneer Kansas mill- 
er who was so largely instrumental in 


owned by 


the introduction of hard winter wheat 
Mr. 


for writing on milling subjects and occa- 


into Kansas. Ismert had a_ taste 
sionally contributed articles for publica- 
tion in these columns. 

The one here belatedly printed clearly 
was written by request, very likely of 
Frederick J. Clark, who set type on the 
first issue of Tie Norriuwestern MILLER 
at La Crosse, Wis., in 1873, and there- 
until his 
death in 1917, at which time he was north- 
western editor. Mr. Ismert never com- 
pleted his interesting manuscript, but 
many years later, following the death 
of his father, John Ismert, it turned up 
among the latter’s old keepsakes. Theo- 
dore F. Ismert gave it to us at the time, 


after remained in its service 


but again it was put to rest in our some- 
what vague historical file and only re- 
cently reappeared, due to some periodical 
outburst of New Year reform. The copy 
here presented is as nearly exact as pos- 
sible, considering the somewhat yellowed 
condition of the original manuscript: 
¥ ¥ 


“Having left Springfield, Mo., about 


2 months ago and accepted a_ position 
with the above named company (Newton 
Milling & Elevator Co.), at your request 
I will try to say something about the 
‘Mennonites’ of Kansas, if in doing so I 
do not interfere with ‘Jayhawker.’ 

“I suppose every miller, or at least 
those who have milled in the western or 
northwestern states, has heard some- 
They are 
a religious sect, coming from West Prus- 
sia and from Russia, in the southern part 
of that country near the Black Sea, and 


having the nomadious tribe of Tartars 


thing about the ‘Mennonites.’ 


for their nearest neighbor. 

“These people are natural-born tillers 
of the land; Russia in the last century 
opened vast territories and had the Men- 
nonites to cultivate these lands, giving 
certain privileges which might and did 
induce them to go, one of these condi- 
tions being that they and their descend- 
ants should be exempt from the military 
law. As the Mennonite church or doc- 
trine is against war or anything pertain- 
ing to the enlistment of men for military 
purposes, it can be easily imagined that 
they accepted the offer, and many left 
Prussia to open a productive, but until 
then wild, country. That they did a 
great deal for Russia is beyond dispute, 
as the Russians are known to be the most 
ignorant people on earth. Of course, 
they are not to blame, but the government 
or church rather, as the Russian Czar 
is Pope and Emperor, the greatest auto- 
crat in Europe. At that time, over 100 
years ago, the government made some 
wonderful but finally she 
changed her mode of conduct and de- 


concessions, 


manded soldiers of the Mennonites, giv- 
ing them five years to study over the 
matter and either join the army or leave 


the country. A great many stayed, but 


also a great many left. The Santa Fe 
Railroad had agents there in Russia to 
induce these people to settle in Kansas 
on the prairies, and I think the Santa 
Fe is reaping now her benefit. Also, 
these people improved greatly. No doubt 
they were much more elevated than the 
Russians, but in the course of years, and 
under such a tyrannical government, the 
Russians would soon look upon them 
as their equals. 

“The Mennonites when first here were 
greatly deceived by agents of all kinds, 
until now they have such disrespect for a 
man who lays any claim whatever to be- 
ing an agent, no matter what shape or 
form, that they look down at him with 
a certain degree of mistrust, not without 
reason. 

“As some might be led to believe that 
they are somewhat uneducated and be- 
hind the Americans in educational affairs, 
I would like to say that since I am here 
I have a decidedly different opinion. 
They are about to build in Newton a 
$100,000 college which will be an adver- 
tisement to the town, as well as an orna- 
ment, and of which the town may well be 
proud and boast, which the towns in 
Kansas have a peculiar fondness in doing 
anyway. 

“But no doubt Kansas owes these 
thriving and industrious people a great 
deal. Credit must be given them for 
what they have done (at least it is so in 
this section) and in a few years, when 
the younger generation takes hold of 
things, they will be more daring in their 
enterprises and probably will, I will not 
say eclipse their American rival, but will 
be his equal in shrewdness and business 
manifestations. As I said at the first, 
they are splendid farmers; some of the 
younger ones are already dabbling in real 
estate, milling and other occupations, 
showing that they take hold of things 
quite readily.” 

That Mr. Ismert’s employment by Mr. 
Warkentin was impermanent is indicated 
by another document from his father’s 
“keepsake” file bearing date of June 16, 
1887, which reads as follows: 


“Dear father: 


“Yours received, will leave here the 


July 22, 1942 


25th instant, hardly think it worth the 
while going up to Kansas City, as I 
have seen several millers from there tell- 
ing me there is no vacancy there, but 
still I shall go up and stay 2 or 3 days 
in Wyandotte. 

“We are running day and night again 
this week. The salesman is on the road 
and Mr. Warkentin has the ‘blues’ mighty 
bad since yesterday, when he heard of 
the big ‘krack’ in Chicago. 
wheat @ 


He figured 
60c here, that is about what 
it cost them, but thinks now they will 
only make 50c a bbl instead of a dollar 
or more. I spoke to him about Nick, 
he gave me some hopes that after a while 
he might need him. 

“So you can expect me home about 
June the 28th. I am in good health as 
yet, hope you all are the same. 

“T remain, as ever, 
“Your son, 
“Theo. F. Ismert.” 


¥ ¥ 


In the years following, Theodore F. 
Ismert became associated with his father 
and other members of the family in oper- 
ation of a mill at Pinckneyville, Ill., from 
which association developed the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., which, in the late 
90’s, built a mill at Kansas City less than 
half a dozen miles from the original mill 
built by John Ismert in Wyandotte in 
1870. R. E. S. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








HIS REWARD 


At the end of an hour of exhaustive 
drilling the sergeant lined his raw re- 
cruits up in some semblance of forma- 
tion and addressed them as follows: 

“When I was a little child,” he sweetly 
remarked, “I had a set of wooden sol- 
diers. After listening to a stirring talk 
on the beauties of charity in Sunday 
school one day I was soft enough to 
give those soldiers to a poor little boy 
who lived in our neighborhood. Then 
I began to repent. I wanted them back 
and cried, but my mother said, ‘Don’t 
cry, Bertie. Some day you'll get your 
wooden soldiers back.’ 

“And believe me, you lop-sided, mut- 
ton-headed, dim-witted set of certified 
rolling pins, that day has come!” 








Two years of wartime economy and restrictions imposed by an aggressive neigh- 
bor have meant that average Scandinavian families are less able to afford holiday 


breadstuffs like those in the picture at left. 


More likely, their fare will be some- 


£2 gk = 2S 
AP es “po . 


a. 


SCANDINAVIAN FARE, PLAIN AND FANCY STYLE 


thing like the Danish farmers’ spread shown at the right—without the bacon. Swedes, 


Norwegians and Danes were formerly heavy consumers of specialty breads. 


It is be- 


lieved there is no serious shortage of carbohydrates in northern Europe. 
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Soldiers Learn That Nothing Stops an Army Baker 


OST elaborate unit designed for baking bread for Uncle Sam’s soldiers in the 


field is the 19-ton, 22-wheel mobile bakery unit, which soldier-bakers are being 
trained to operate at Camp Lee’s (Va.) Quartermaster Replacement Training Cen- 
ter. The huge rolling bakery is capable of producing 4,000 loaves every 24 hours. 
Although the new American Army is using every advantage of modern ma- 
chinery and motorization, the Quartermaster Replacement Training Center also is 
teaching its soldier-technicians to function in event of loss or destruction of regular 
equipment. Should a bomb wreck a field bakery unit, for instance, quartermaster 
bakers would need only “a shovel and a piece of ground” to continue turning out 
bread. Picture 2 shows an improvised ground oven and proofing chamber, dug 
out of the ground and hardened by fire, capable of supplying bread for 1,000 men. 





All the soldier-bakers at Camp Lee’s Quartermaster Replacement Center need 


to create the type of oven in picture 3 is a shovel and two ordinary wooden barrels. 
Earth and dried grass is packed around the barrels, placed end to end. An opening 


is made at one end and a fire is built inside. 


The fire is then scooped out, after it 


burns away the barrels, and the dough is placed inside, Such an oven can feed 500 


men a day with fresh bread. 


When other equipment is not available and time is short, soldier-bakers are 
taught to bake their loaves in what is nothing more nor less than a shallow ditch, 


covered with a piece of scrap tin. See picture 4. 


The fire is first built in the oven- 


proper, as in the other type of ground ovens, then scooped out and rebuilt on top 


of the tin. 





The Seli-Help Route to Better Seed Wheat 


By Bliss Isely 


N idea on how to win the South- 
west farmers or any other kind 
of farmers over to a better seed- 

wheat program comes from Oklahoma 
where the farmers themselves have taken 
the initiative to improve their crop 
strains. An Oklahoman with business at 
the federal land bank here pointed out 
that the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Association, which seeks to persuade the 
farmers to grow only wheat of good 
baking quality in the flour, is supported 
by millers. - 

“You have it all backward,” said the 
Oklahoman, who declines to let his name 
be used because he said he does not want 
his Kansas friends to feel that he is 
putting his nose into their affairs. “Many 
farmers are suspicious of millers. They 
remember their fathers telling of the 
time 60 or 70 years ago when the millers 
did not want to mill Turkey Red wheat 
because they thought it was no good. 
The fact is that Turkey was a_ hard 
wheat and was ground with difficulty 
with millstones. 

“These same farmers remember when 
the millers did not want to use Black- 
hull and now accept it. They want to 
know why these millers are not smart 
enough to do something to Chiefkan and 
other wheats with poor baking qualities 
to make them good. The way to sell the 
farmers is to let them sell themselves.” 

[Eprror’s Norr—It is not the millers 
who have a grievance against Chiefkan 
wheat. It is the loaf of bread. No baker 
has yet found a way to bake a first rate 
loaf from flour milled from Chiefkan. 
Millers are compelled so far as possible 
to avoid Chiefkan on penalty of having 
bakers refuse to buy their flour. The 
case of Blackhull is less pronounced. It 
is not a first rate bread wheat but is 
good enough to get by. Moreover, Black- 
hull has a tendency to lose certain inferior 
characteristics by reverting to type. 
Chiefkan does not do this, presumably 
because of a strain of durum in it]. 

Checking the situation with H. A. 
Miles, secretary of the Production Credit 
Corporation of the Farm Credit Admin- 


istration at Wichita, who formerly was 
county agent of Blaine County, Okla., 
we learned how the farmers united to 
improve their cotton crop. 

Blair County, in common with other 
Oklahoma cotton counties, produced va- 
rious sorts of cotton. Some was long 
staple, some middle staple and some short 
staple. The long staple draws the higher 
price, but there are other factors that 
influence the farmer in growing other 
kinds of cotton. Higher yields to the 
acre, better maturing season and other 
factors enter into it. 

“But a mixed crop of cotton works 
against the interest of the farmer,” said 
Mr. Miles. “There are two objections to 
growing different kinds of cotton in the 
same community. One objection is that 
the buyer may prefer to buy only one 
kind of cotton and if he knows he can 
get that in a certain community and 
knows that any cotton he gets from that 
community will all be of the same va- 
riety, he will buy from that community. 

“There is still another objection, which 
is even more potent. Cotton is ginned at 
a central point in the community. The 
farmers bring their cotton to town and 
call at their favorite gin, where the gin- 
ner will separate the lint from the seed, 
and if he is a buyer will buy the fiber 


and give the seed back to the farmer. 
Now suppose that one farmer comes with 
a load of cotton with a %-inch staple 
and has it ginned. The farmer who fol- 
lows him will have a load of 1% inch 
staple or perhaps 1 inch staple. In any 
event, the seed from one crop will be 
mixed with the seed from the next crop 
unless the machine is thoroughly cleaned 
between the operations. 

“The farmers who stack their wheat 
and have it threshed know that if the 
threshing machine comes from a rye field 
to a wheat field there will always be 
some rye left in the machine which mixes 
with the wheat and spoils the seed. Now 
a gin is bigger than a threshing machine 
and is more difficult to clean. It is 
almost impossible for the ginner to clean 
the machine between ginnings. 

“The first thing you know a farmer 
with long-staple cotton will find that his 
seed is mixed with short-staple cotton 
seed. That makes a very serious situa- 
tion, for it is not practicable to separate 
the seed after it is once mixed. The 
farmer with mixed seed will grow two 
kinds of cotton in the same field. 

“For that reason the extension depart- 
ment of the state college launched a 
program for co-operative crop improve- 
ment. This did not come from the cot- 















“Peg-leg Green, of Lightnin Struck,” said 
~e ome Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
m\ Mills, 


4 ‘ = the gu)’ment might jest as well take 


their boys to war he had dang little reason 
\ *e croak about what become of his one- -gallus 
g \wheat chopper. 
eit _came to a choice between givin’ up 

—— —mill and contributin’ Young Bill, I’d tell the 
pe ment to ne the mill, dam an’ all. An’ at that, Young Bill’s the kind 
of boy that appeals a good deal more to his maw 


“Was whoopin’ an’ hollerin’ around 
is mill as to regulate it to death, 
until ] got about all | could stand. 


9 Bout then I riz up an’ said that 
so ) long as some folks was givin’ 


I know in my own case, ef 


than he does to me.’ 








From The Northwestern Miller of Food Administration Days In World War I 


ton millers or ginners or any one con- 
nected with the cotton industry except 
the farmers. In Blaine County we took 
up the matter of producing only one 
variety for each community. The farm- 
ers met and discussed the varieties of 
cotton. In Blaine County we decided that 
Aleala, which staples an inch, was the 
best for us. We did not try to get every 
community in Blaine County to grow the 
same kind of cotton. All we tried to do 
was to grow only one variety in each 
community. 

“When enough of the farmers signed 
up, we were able to get a ginner to 
agree to handle nothing but Alcala cot- 
ton. There were other gins in the county 
where the recalcitrant farmers could go, 
but very quickly they signed up 100%.” 

Roy W. Ellithorp, assistant extension 
agronomist, reports that the one-variety- 
to-a-community plan for cotton was be- 
gun in 1937 when 13 communities in 11 
counties signed up. Today the plan is 
working in 45 of Oklahoma’s 78 coun- 
ties and a large part of the cotton crop 
of the state is produced in the communi- 
ties that produce only one variety to the 
community. There are three varieties of 
cotton chiefly produced in the state now. 
They are Alcala, Deltapine and Stone- 
ville. There are five other lesser varieties 
that have been selected by other com- 
munities. Each community selects the 
variety best suited to its growing condi- 
tions. If a community should select a 
cotton variety that did not sell well, it 
would discover the fact very quickly and 
change. 

While conditions of wheat growing are 
unlike those of cotton growing, and while 
most of the farmers of the Southwest 
have combines and therefore do not mix 
their seed in a threshing machine, the 
Oklahoman who made the suggestion 
said that he was certain the wheat farm- 
ers would quickly work out a plan of 
growing none but the best wheat from 
a milling viewpoint if it was left to them. 
Let each community grow its own varie- 
ties, he suggests, and it will not be long 
until the growers will find they cannot 
sell undesirable wheat. 
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was seen in the great improvement of direc- 





MARKETS 


tions and evidence from the field that con- 
sumer buying is on the increase. Some 
evidences of hoarding of family flour by 
consumers noted in some sections, but not 
of serious proportions. Family trade rela- 
tively better than the bakery. In the lat- 
ter, contracts secured are spotty and irreg- 
ular. The trade as yet does not seem to 
have crystallized its ideas as to the future. 


IN DETAIL 





Inflation talk had some influence in bring- 








U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales reached 56% of ca- 
pacity despite the appearance of no _ busi- 
ness at all when compared with the pre- 
vious week’s 323%. Last year sales were 
216% for the corresponding week. Main 
reason for the let-down in bookings was 
the action of the market in falling off 
after strength during the movement and 
immediately following the parity vote in 
Congress. Also, with premiums falling buy- 
ers seemed inclined to sit back and take a 
look before continuing their heavy buying 
of the previous week. 

Actually, bookings are spotted and con- 
fined to a great extent to big buyers and 
the regular trade in only certain localities. 
Perhaps the greater part of the baking 
industry still is operating on contracts of 
winter booking, and has yet to supple- 
ment them with new crop purchases. 

Decline of the feed market, uncertainties 
in wheat and the rather obvious fact that 
there seems to be but very little more, if 
any, that can be picked up in premium 
decline have made millers necessarily more 
firm in their price ideas. Bakers seem to 
be aware of the millers’ position and are 
not nearly so much inclined to experiment 
with hopeless bids. 

Export business has dried up without the 
subsidy and with the threat of the govern- 
ment taking over all business with Latin 
America and the West Indies. Importers 
eager to buy, but the market, without the 
subsidy, is out of line. 

Quotations, July 18: established brands 
family flour $6.10@6.35, bakers short patent 
$5.05@5.30, 95% $4.90@5.20, straight grade 
$4.80@5, first clear $3.90@4.15. second clear 
$3.70@3.90, low grade $3.55@3.70. 

Of the mills reporting, 4 reported domes- 
tic business active, 8 fair, 7 quiet, 8 slow 
and 5 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Buying off, with sales 
averaging 60% of capacity. Operations bet- 
ter. Prices 10@20c lower. Quotations, July 
18, basis 98-lb cottons, delivered Oklahoma 
points: hard wheat short patent $6.20@ 
7.10, soft wheat short patent $6.20@7.10, 
standard patent $5.90@6.70, bakers extra 
fancy $5.40@5.50, bakers short patent $5.25 
@5.35, bakers standard $5.20@5.30. 

Omaha: Demand light, largely for small 
orders and prompt shipment. Quotations, 
July 18: family fancy $5.50@5.75, standard 
$5@5.25, bakers short $5@65.25, standard 
$4.75@5. 

Texas: Volume off sharply; none of the 
round lot business such as enjoyed by a 
few mills last week. Sales irregular, pos- 
sibly as high as 40% or 50% of capacity 
with some, considerably less than this with 
others. Operations, however, remain at 50% 
to 60% of capacity, the same as weeks 
past. Prices unchanged. Quotations July 
17: family flour 48's, extra high patent $6.30 
@6.80, high patent $5.80@6.30, standard 
bakers 98’s $5.30@5.50; first clears, sacked, 
$4.60@4.70, delivered Texas common points 
or Galveston domestic rate. 

Salina: Millers report a good demand, 
with prices about 25c bbl lower. Shipping 
directions satisfactory. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, July 17: hard winter short 
patent $5.25@5.35, standard patent $5.10@ 
5.20. 


Hutchinson: Business has dwindled to a 
mere trickle, the expected reaction after 
the preceding week’s burst of buying. In- 
terest low and mills not disposed to press 
sales, due to inability to protect with cash 
wheat purchases. Shipping directions fairly 
swamped the mills. 

Wichita: Sales good at opening of week, 
falling off later, with an average of from 
40 to 300%, directions from 80 to 100%; 
prices about steady. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Flour sales last week were 
light following the heavy bookings of pre- 
ceding week, and especially so, since no 
large chain organizations were in market. 
Inquiry spotted. Major portion of baking 
trade is said to have lot of flour still com- 
ing to it on old contracts, and, since these 
contracts are overdue and accruing carrying 
charges, buyers do not feel like adding to 
their holdings. Car lot trade still notice- 
ably absent from market. 

Clears are the one bright spot in picture. 
Demand continues good, with many mills 
unable to satisfy customer requirements for 
quick shipment. Returns on clears, from 
price standpoint, unusually satisfactory. 

Shipping directions coming in little more 
freely and several of larger country mills 
now operating on full six-day basis. 

Business done by spring wheat milling 
companies as whole last week fell below 
45% of capacity mark, compared with 196% 
a week earlier and 93% year previous. 

Quotations, July 21: established brands 
family patents $5.85@5.95, spring first pat- 
ent $5.65@5.75, standard patent $5.55@5.65, 
fancy clear $5.40@5.50, first clear $5.15@ 
5.25, second clear $3.90, whole wheat $5.45 
@ 5.50. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: While 
sales fell off this past week, compared with 
preceding seven-day period, inquiry con- 
tinued fairly good and some bookings were 
made on the decline. Indications point to 
good trading when prices meet with buyers’ 


ing some into the market. Spring first 
clears the strongest of the grades and are 
scarce with prices firm. Prices of the other 
grades dropped 10c bbl. Foreign trade light. 

Quotations, July 18: spring fancy patent 
$7.50@7.60 bbl, top bakery patent $6.05@ 
6.15, standard patent $5.95@6.05, spring 
straights $5.75@5.85, spring first clear $5.40 
@5.5( : 6.10@6. 
Duluth: Quotations, July 18: first patent aa eau a ee ese 
$6.50, second patent $6.30, first clear $6.10. , 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Demand has slowed up, al- 
though a fair amount of business is re- 
ported. Sales mainly in one and two car 
lots, with several 1,000-bbl orders. One 
round lot of 5,000 bbls also made. Buying 
chiefly for 30- to 120-day period. Shipping 
directions have been fairly good. Family 
business has also slowed up, but deliveries 
are fair. Quotations, July 18: spring top 
patent $5.40@5.80, standard patent $5.25@ 
5.70, first clear $5@5.40, second clear $3.95 
@4.15, family flour $7.25@7.40; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.15@5.65, 95% patent $5 
@5.50, first clear $4.40@4.80; soft winter 
short patent $5.25@5.60, standard patent 
$5.10@5.40, first clear $4.65@4.90. 


favor. Shipping directions only fair; de- 
mand for millfeed has fallen off, but wfth 
output curtailed by lack of directions on 
flour there is no pressure on market. In 
fact, heavy grades very scarce and holding 
close to ceiling level. 


New York: After brisk sales of preceding 
week, all interest and activity are slow. 
Weaker wheat markets destroy confidence 
and buyers feel no need to push additional 
purchases for a while at least. Sales con- 
sist of one to a few car lots chiefly, with 
an occasional spot of round lot business, 
but the general trend is to await develop- 
ments. Some of the large bakers still in- 
dicate that at their price additional pur- 
chases will be made, but with a cushion of 
orders on the books mills are not unduly 
anxious as yet to do business at a loss. 
Sales of springs, Kansas and eastern caka 
grades reported, but the discontinuance of 
lake-and-rail rates is disturbing to Mon- 
tana and far western mills, and the extra 
18c¢ bbl arising from all-rail shipment makes 
business additionally difficult for represen- 
tatives of such plants. A considerable vari. 
ance is seen in the premiums for high glu- 
ten flours from the Northwest, as some 
in a small way for shipment up to 120 ask 50c and others 30c, while in the South- 
days. Car lot orders fair for quick ship- west only 5@10c more is quoted. Offerings 
ment. Clears unchanged. Good demand of clears are spotty, for while some have 
for strong variety. Prices steady. Jobbers an abundance as the result of recent orders 
report no change in the situation. Few for higher grades, others are still tight. 
scattered lots booked for shipment up to Quotations, July 17: spring high glutens 
120 days. Shipping instructions light. Quo- $6.20@6.50, standard patents $5.80@6.05, 
tations, July 18: soft wheat short patent clears $5.65@5.85, southwestern high glutens 
$6.35@6.90, straight $5.60@6.10, first clear $5.70@5.90, standard patents $5.65@5.85, soft 
$4.90@5.40; hard wheat short patent $5.30 winter straights, Pennsylvania $5.25@5.35, 
@ 5.70, 95% $5.10@5.45, first clear $4.10@ western $5.90@6.10. : 
4.50; spring wheat top patent $5.20@5.80, 
standard patent $5.15@5.50, first clear $5 Baltimore: Prices unchanged; demand 
@ 6.45. little improved; receipts, 13,021 bbls, an in- 

crease of 1,214 bbls over last week. Quo- 

Toledo: Volume of sales of soft wheat tations, July 18: spring first patent $6.50 
millers not of same proportions as that re- @6.75, standard $6.25@6.45, hard winter 
ported by hard wheat mills. Flour buyers short patent $6.15@6.35, 95% $5.95@6.20, 
have been playing a waiting game, and so soft winter short patent $6.40@7.10, straight 
far have won, buying only from hand to $5@5.35. 


mouth. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27¢ Pittsburgh: New business better, with 
rate points to New York, July 17, was numerous sales. All types of bakers were 
$1.10%, equivalent to 8c under the close included in the buying. Jobbers also tak- 
of the Chicago September future. Soft win- ing on substantial lots. Bulk of the _busi- 
ter wheat standard patent flour, July 18, ness absorbed by southwestern mills. Prices 
$5@5.10; locally made springs, high gluten 10c bbl higher. Demand for soft winters 
$5.80, bakers patent $5.55, hard winter is better, with prices slightly higher. Ship- 
wheat bakers patent $5.45, in 98's, f.o.b. ping directions are brisk. Demand for clears 
Toledo or mill. continues strong. Quotations, July 18: spring 

short patent $6.45@6.95, standard patent 
EASTERN STATES $6.30@6.55, hard winter short patent $6.20 

Buffalo: The accelerated pace of the pre- @6.36, standard patent 06.06@6.30, low pro- 
Pept etn AO ee yr et - tein hard winter standard patent $5.60@6, 
vious week, which many hoped would hold spring clears $6.20@6.40, soft winters $4.85 
over for an extended period, flattened out 
considerably and sales were very light. 


@5.10, bulk. 
However, basis for believing that another Philadelphia: Market shows weakness, due 
spurt might be expected reasonably soon 


St. Louis: Buying somewhat lighter. De- 
mand only fair. Inquiry has let up some. 
Bakers and family trade only taking hold 


to the downward movement in wheat; prices 


<> 
<> 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
Saly WB .csue 112% 114% 119% 121% 112% 113% tee see 111 112% 
eee Be 6aees 110% 112% 118% 120 110% 111% seve eeee 110% 110% 
weet Oe a sewe “109 110% 116% 118% 109 110% een ine 108 108% 
Suen Be 404% 108% 110% 115% 118 109 110% eave owes 108 108 % 
ae, are 108 111 116 118%: 109% 111% eee sees 107% 108% 
ee | ae 109% 112 116% 119% 110% 112 coke fone 108% 109% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. Closed Closed 
Ce ee 95 97 95% 97% 80% 90 rey ia are cea 
pg | eer 95 97 95 97 80% 90 
SWy UT wc cce 95 97 95 97 80% 90 
Seer BO asec 95 97 95 97 80% 90 
. - See “wes rue’ aa pine 81 90 
SMP SR iccoss jas re seus aes 81 90 eae ° 
r CORN ~ OATS. ~ 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
S@iy 86 ..ass 88% 90% 81 83% 86% 88% 49% 49% 45% 45% 
weer 26 <«ess 87% 90 81% 83% Kee 87% 49% 49% 45% 44% 
Meee Oe 5804s 87% 90% 81% 83% seer 87% 47% 47% 43% 43% 
[3 Sere 87% 90 81% 83 85% 87% 46% 47% 41% 43% 
eee 88% 90% 82% 83% 86% 88% 47% 48 41% 43% 
a Sere 88% 90% 81% 83% 86% 88% 475% 48% 41% 43% 
RYE ‘ cr FLAXSEED————. BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sep. 
Sty 26 s.cece 68% 70% 63% 66% 244 245 244 sen 57 53% 
a Oe. wena 66% 68% 62% 64% 243% 243% 243% Seen 57 52% 
2 Zoe 65% 68% 61 63% 242 242 242 sees 56% 51 
eae 8B ocsss 65% 67% 60% 63% 242% 242% 242 eee 56 50% 
2 eee 66 68% 61% 63% 241% 241% 242 ane 56 51% 
SGly Bi cccce 66% 68% 61% 64% 242 242 242 ae 55% 51% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring BISM civesciccvces $35.50@36.00 $32.50@.... rrr, After seceQ@eoese 9.060 @as.60 
Hard winter bran ....... 35.50 @ 36.00 6665 Oo ess 31.25@31.50 34.00@34.25 o6es GP cece 
Standard middlings* ..... 38.50@39.00 37.00@.... 6000 Pvewe oe ce QPaene +++ +@41.00 
Flour middlingst ....... --@39.80 37.00@.... 34.75@35.00 37.50@37.75 ....@41.50 
PO. WE. cGe espa seca anes --@39.80 37.50@.... eee, ee -.+-@39.00 «+++ @41.50 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
ee eee $40.00@41.00 $41.00@41.50 $43.00@44.00 $....@.... $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ....... Tre. Feet 41.50@ 42.00 ee. Seer ST Pere a9¢¢@ Wee 
Soft winter bran ........ 40.25@41.25 éxa cr enes a0 oe Was 6s 38.50@39.00 38.00@39.00 
Standard middlings* - 43.50@44.50 43.50@44.00 44.50@45.00 Tee. Peer rr. Sere 
Flour middlingst ........ 43.00@44.00 44.50@45.00 45.50@46.00 40.50@42.0 42.00@ 43.00 
BOG. GUND pe Shan cus cawen cs 43.00@44.00 44.50@ 45.00 -- @44.00 er ee cence ons 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
1 EEE $....@29.00 «+ ++@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg ........ +++. @28.00 +++» @29.00 er, ere: 


*Brown shorts. t+tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices. 
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are about 15@20c per bbl lower. The in- 
creased demand recently noted has disap- 
peared. Jobbers and bakers are cautious, 
watching developments closely, and show 
little disposition to anticipate requirements. 
Inquiry confined mostly to small lots to take 
eare of actual needs. Quotations, July 18: 
spring wheat short patent $6.10@6.25 bbl, 
standard patent $5.90@6.05, first spring 
clear $5.65@5.75, hard winter short patent 
$5.75@5.95, 95% $5.60@5.75, soft winter 
straights $4.70@5.55. 

Boston: New business which developed in 
encouraging volume last week all but dis- 
appeared as the market turned soft. The 
trade is watching developments from Wash- 
ington closely and feels that the anticipated 
veto by the President of the 100% of parity 
loan bill will result in lower flour prices. 
A further deterrent to buying interest is 
the large wheat movement from the South- 
west and the problem of storage space. 
Those who have not booked ahead seem de- 
termined to wait out the period of uncer- 
tainty before making forward commitments. 
Southwestern patents continue to hold pref- 
erence over springs, which, with a few 
scattered sales of miscellaneous types made 
up the balance. Shipping directions hold- 
ing up satisfactorily. Mill quotations 10@ 
15c lower. Quotations, July 17: spring high 
glutens $6.25@6.40, short patents $6.05@ 
6.20, standard patents $5.90@6.05, first clears 
$5.65@5.90, southwestern short patents $5.95 
@6.10, standard patents $5.85@5.95, Texas 
short patents $6.20@6.35, standard patents 
$6.10@6.20, soft winter patents $5.50@5.70, 
straights $5.30@5.50, clears $5.10@5.30. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta: New business continues at a 
better pace; blenders purchasing some pret- 
ty nice lots of soft wheat 95%. Interest 
in other blending grades quiet. Shipping 
instructions from them all right, although 
they describe their outgo as poor. Fairly 
good business being done with wholesale 
family flour dealers in spots, but this side 
of trade still afraid and bookings not up 
to usual for time of year. Deliveries fair 
and so far are better than June. Some 
very good sales being made to bakers, quite 
a number making long-time contracts. A 
nice lot of whole wheat also sold. Move- 
ment of flour to them fair to pretty good. 
Prices off 15@20c, with exception of Okla- 
homa family flour, which advanced 5c, mak- 
ing Oklahoma and Kansas equal again. 

Quotations July 18: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.25@6.55, standard patent 
$6.15@6.30, straight $6.05@6.20, first spring 
bakery clear $5.85@6.15, hard wheat fam- 
ily short patent $6.60@6.80, fancy patent 
$6.20@6.40, standard patent $6.20@6.40, spe- 
cial or low grade $5.80@6, 95% $5.95; bak- 
ery short patent $5.90@6.10, standard pat- 
ent $5.80@6, straight $5.70@5.90, first bak- 
ery clear $5.30@5.50; hard wheat low pro- 
tein 95% $5.20@5.30, bulk; first clear $4.60 
@4.80, bulk; second clear $4.35@4.55, bulk; 
soft wheat short patent, bulk basis, $5.65 
@5.80; soft wheat 95% $5.35@5.50, bulk; 
straight $5.25@5.40, bulk; fancy cut-off 
$4.75@4.95, bulk; first clear $4.45@4.65, 
bulk; second clear $4.20@4.40, bulk; soft 
wheat family short patent $6.80@7, fancy 
patent $6.40@6.60, standard patent $6.40 
@6.60, special or low grade $6@6.20; Pa- 
cific Coast soft wheat 95% $5.90, bulk, all- 
rail, f.o.b. Atlanta; self-rising family flour 
quoted 25c higher; enriched flour quoted 
20c higher. 

New Orleans: Sales rather quiet; as prices 
declined inquiries became more active. In 
some cases buyers are contracting for ship- 
ments through December. Pacific Coast 
flours are in poor demand, with practically 
no inquiries. Prices range from 15 to 20c 
bbl lower. Shipping directions are good. 

Quotations, July 18: hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.55@6.85, first patent $6.35 
@6.55, standard patent $6.05@6.25, fancy 
clear $5.75@6, first clear $5.50@5.70, second 
clear $4.90@5.30; hard winter wheat family 
patent $5.55@5.80, bakers short patent $5.30 
@5.55, 95% $5.10@5.30, first clear $4.20@ 
4.80, second clear $3.80@4.10; soft wheat 
short patent $6@6.60, straight $5.25@5.60, 
first clear $4.35@4.70. 

Nashville: Interest has improved; sales 
ranged from one and two car lots to as 
much as 1 to 3,000 bbls for shipment 
through December, consisting of no one spe- 
cial grade, which indicated that stocks had 
become about exhausted and buyers were 
looking forward to future requirements. 
Several lots of low protein 95% reported 
at prices about 25c under prices of soft 
wheat flour. 

Merchants, jobbers and retailers who had 
let their supplies of flour become exhausted 
picked up several lots for 30- and 60-day 
delivery. The majority of these buyers 
are still afraid to purchase any big lots, as 
the political situation in Washington has 
confused them. 

Business with bakers very good. The 
larger bakers picked up some small lots 
of flour, particularly grades on which they 
were running low, but they too believe they 
will wait a while longer before making any 
large bookings. Shipping directions fairly 
good on old contracts. 

Prices 15@20c lower. Quotations, July 
18: soft winter wheat short patent $6.35@ 
6.95, standard patent $6.05@6.35, fancy pat- 
ent $5.70@6.05, clears $5.40@5.70, hard win- 
ter wheat short patent $5.75@6.10, standard 
patent $5.45@5.75, spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.05@6.65, standard patent $5.70@6.05. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Markets continue active, new 
business reported the best in many weeks; 
buying quite general, with all classes of 
buyers participating. Mills have now built 
up quite a backlog of business and are 
operating at profitable levels. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, July 18: family 
patent $6.75 @6.90, bluestem $6.85 @7, 
straight soft white $5.75@5.90, pastry. $5.75 
@5.90, Dakota $7@7.15, Montana $6.70@6.90. 

Portland: There are some small lot sales 
reported, but softness in wheat prices and 
uncertainty as to the future still prevails. 
There is no export business. As long as 
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there is no subsidy, mills cannot do any 
export business. 

Quotations, July 18: soft wheat straights, 
98’s, delivered Kansas common points, $5.60 
@5.70; f.o.b. mill, 98's, all Montana $6.20@ 
6.40; bluestem bakers, unbleached, $6@6.20; 
bluestem bakers $5.70@6.15, Big Bend blue- 
stem $5.75@5.95, cake $7.20@7.40, pastry 
$5.05@5.25, pie $5.05@5.25, fancy hard 
wheat clears $5.50@5.70; whole wheat, 100% 
$5.95@6.15, graham $4.95@5.15, cracked 
wheat $5.15@5.35. 

San Francisco: Prices slightly weaker; 
there is some small lot buying. Larger 
buyers show little if any interest. Deliv- 
eries very slow, probably still due to vaca- 
tion closings as well as the one day a 
week regular closing in many cases. Quo- 
tations, July 17: eastern family patents 
$8.60@8.80, California family patents $8.40 
@8.60, Oregon-Washington bluestem blends 
$5.65@5.90, northern hard wheat patents 
$5.70@5.90, pastry $5@5.20, Dakota stand- 
ard patents $6.20@6.40, Idaho hard wheat 
patents $5.65@5.90, Montana spring wheat 
patents $6.10@6.30, Montana standard pat- 
ents $5.90@6.10, California bluestem pat- 
ents $5.50@5.70, California pastry $4.90@ 
5.10 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
sales light. Trade awaiting announcement 
regarding value of flour based on new price 
of wheat, which is 90c bu as against 70c at 
opening of previous crop year. Even with 
storage charges to date added on latter 
price, increase in wheat would amount to 
over 9c bu and millers cannot absorb 
this difference without operating at a loss. 
What steps control authorities will take 
to overcome this difficulty without increas- 
ing price of bread, which they are unwilling 
to do, are so far unknown. In meantime, 
lists unchanged. Quotations, July 18: top 
patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.50, bakers 
$4.30, in 98's, jute, car lots, net cash, track, 
Toronto-Montreal territory. 

Spring wheat flour export business slow. 
Only sales were of limited quantities for 
shipment to British West Indies. Prices 
unchanged. Quotations, July 18: vitamin- 
ized flour for shipment to United Kingdom 
31s 6d@31s 9d per 280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b. 
August-September seaboard, Canadian ports. 

Ontario winter wheat flour in good de- 
mand, but new crop product not plentiful 
enough to make business active. Old crop 
supplies also scarce and too dear compared 
with new flour to be popular. A little 
export business with West Indies done 
during week. Old crop flour declined 15c 
bbl, new crop 10@20c bbl. Quotations, July 
18: pure Ontario winters, old crop $5.25 
bbl, in second-hand jutes, Toronto, $5.35 
Montreal; new crop winters $4.90@5 bbl, 
Toronto. 


Vancouver: Attention confined almost en- 
tirely to domestic situation since export 
business is still on the same low plane. 

Only export interest some inquiries which 
came in from buyers in Central and South 
America. Canadian prices at present enable 
exporters here to secure good share of this 
business in competition with American mills 
if necessary freight space can be secured. 

Domestic hard wheat flour sales continue 
to move in fair volume. Business consid- 
erably above last year, due largely to war 
activity. First patents continue to main- 
tain their popularity with new Vitamin B 
grind falling off very sharply, attributed 
chiefly to absence of any intense advertis- 
ing campaign on new flour. 

First patents on cash basis in cotton 98's 
are worth $5.40, with bakers patents quoted 
at $5 and Vitamin B at $4.90. Ontario 
pastry flour sales continuing active around 
$7.60. Indications are that this quotation 
will drop when new crop wheat is available 
in August. 


Winnipeg: Demand slow and confined to 
hand-to-mouth domestic purchases. No ex- 
port business indicated. Mills operating 
only part time. Mill demand for cash 
wheat not active and only small lots chang- 
ing hands. Quotations, July 18: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 
cottons; seconds, $4.80; second patents to 
bakers, $4.60. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, July 21 


Minneapolis: While demand for prompt 
shipment is fairly good, situation is com- 
pletely changed from what it was few weeks 
back. Then there appeared to be five buy- 
ers waiting for every car offered; today 
millers say they have trouble in locating 
buyers. Bran, however, is only item that 
is over-plentiful. Heavier grades compara- 
tively scarce and holding firm. Free offer- 
ings of bran from Southwest have carried 
bran down to $34.50, Chicago, which would 
be equivalent to about $32, Minneapolis. 
But this market is firmer than Chicago, 
and spot prices are: bran $32.50, std. midds. 
and flour midds. $37, red dog $37.50. 

Kansas City: Slow; trend lower; supply 
ample; both bran and shorts soft as coun- 
try mills operate better and buyers hold 
off; bran $31.25@31.50, gray shorts $34.75 
@ 35. 


Wichita: Demand good; supplies fair; 
trend lower; bran $32.50@33, shorts $35.50 
@36, basis Kansas City. 

Salina: Demand good; trend lower; sup- 
ply about equal to trade needs; basis Kan- 
sas City: std. bran $32@32.50, gray shorts 
$35.50@ 36. 

Fort Worth: Rather indifferent; trend 
shows steadying tendency after sharp de- 
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cline; supply tends to exceed current ab- 
sorption; wheat bran $34@35, gray shorts 
$39@39.60, white shorts not quoted, car 
lots, del. Texas common points or Galveston 
domestic rate. 


Omaha: Demand good; mill offerings 
light; bran $32.50, brown shorts $36, gray 
shorts $36, flour midds. and red dog feed 
ceiling price, $36.50. 


Oklahoma City: Prices erratic; quotations, 
basis burlap bags. carload shipment, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points: bran $1.70@1.75 per 
bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.77%@1.82%, 
shorts $1.85@1.90. These prices for north- 
ern delivery. Southern deliveries $1 higher 
on all classes. 


Chicago: Fair; trend firm; supply lim- 
ited; spring and hard winter bran $35.50 
@36, std. midds. $38.50@39, flour midds. 
$39.80, red dog $39.80: 


St. Louis: Bran $34@34.25, pure bran 
$34.25@34.50, gray shorts $37.50@37.75, red 
dog $39. 


Toledo: Prices have begun to slip after 
holding close to ceiling levels; demand 
good, production moving onto consumption; 
soft winter wheat bran $36.50@38, mixed 
feed $38.50, flour midds, $39, std. $37.50@38. 


Buffalo: Bran took a sharp nose-dive dur- 
ing the past week of from $4 to $5 from 
the ceiling basis, while demand for std. 
midds. and the heavy grades held up much 
better, and prices of these are firmer, selling 
only 50c@$1 under the ceiling; trend fairly 
steady; supply light; bran $38.50, std. midds. 
$41, flour midds. $41.50, second clear $40.50, 
red dog $41.50, heavy mixed feeds $41. 


New York: Poor; trend lower; supply of 
std. midds. and red dog scarce; bran $41.20, 
std. midds. $43.95, flour midds. $44.20, red 
dog $44.20. 


Baltimore: Slow; trend irregular; supply 
ample; std. bran $40@41, pure soft winter 
bran $40.25@41.25, std. midds, $43.50@44.50, 
flour midds. $43@44, red dog $43@44. 


Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend steady; supply 
adequate; spring bran $40, red dog $44. 

Boston: Demand unusually light except 
for mild flurry of buying at midweek; near- 
by needs all that was booked, however; 
midds. not so hard to find, but still not 
plentiful; East and West quoted same basis 
on bran, but West was $1 lower on midds. 
Canadian offerings of bran and shorts were 
meager; domestic mill quotations were $1 
lower on bran and midds; std. bran $43@ 
44, std. midds. $44.50@45, flour midds. $45.50 
@46, and red dog $44. 

Philadelphia: Limited; trend generally 
lower; supply moderate; bran, std. $41@ 
41.50, pure spring $41.50@42, hard winter 
$41.50@42, soft winter nominal; midds., std. 
$43.50@44, flour $44.50@45, red dog $44.50 
@ 45. 

Atlanta: A little careful buying being 
done; trend easier; supply ample; bran 
$40.50@41.65, gray shorts $43.50@45.40, std. 
midds. $46.45, rye midds. $39.40 for quick, 
$38.90 for last half of Aug., red dog $46.20, 
nominal. 

Nashville: Demand still very slow, as 
buyers say prices are still out of line; bran 
about $2 ton lower, making qoutations $38 
@39 and shorts $42@43, but buyers say 
bran will have to sell around $32 ton, the 
price of ground barley, corn hearts, etc., to 
really move. 

Seattle: Good; trend strong; supply fair; 
$35 @ 35.50. 

Portland: Std. mill run $36; bran, shorts 
and midds. $36.50. 

San Francisco: Market still firm, close to 
ceiling levels; mill output practically all sold 
through September; considerable demand 
and much interest shown; Kansas bran, 
$41.50. Utah-Idaho: red mill run $38.50@ 
39, blended $39@39.50, white $39.50@40. 
Oregon-Washington: red mill run $38.50@ 
39, std. $39@39.50, white $39.50@40, white 
bran $40@40.50, midds. $41@41.50, shorts 
$40@40.50. Montana: bran and mill run 
$41.50@ 42. California: blended mill run 
$39@39.50, white $39.50@40. 

Ogden: Trade is steady, with good de- 
mand and offerings readily absorbed; the 
market undertone is strong; mills are 
booked up into September. Quotations up 
50c. To Utah and Idaho dealers: red bran 
and mill run $35, blended $35, white $35.50, 
midds. $36.50 (same as Portland), carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran 
and mill run $40, blended $40, white $40.50, 
midds. $41.50 ton, California prices: red 
bran and mill run $42, blended $42, white 
$42.50, midds. $43.50, car lots, f.o.b. Los 
Angeles. Millfeed prices for San Francisco 
shipments quoted 50c under Los Angeles, 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
scarce; Kansas bran $43, local midds. $44.50, 
local mill run $40.50. 

Toronto-Montreal: Trend steady; demand 
moderate; production light and more mill- 
feed could be sold if available. Ontario 
mills now exporting 100% of their produc- 
tion; prices in U. S. markets have declined 
and export permits now worth around $10 
@10.50. Splits for export bringing about 
$41@41.50 ton, basis Montreal, Canadian 
funds. Domestic values unchanged. Deduct 
freight subsidy of $4.50 ton from following 
quotations: .bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 
ton, net cash, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, track, Montreal freights. 

Winnipeg: Supplies lessening, but all 
stocks moving freely to eastern Canada, 
except for odd cars moved from Alberta 
mills to British Columbia; bran $28, shorts 
$29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady, with tendency 
to show weaker tone in next month or so. 
Millfeed continues a little tight at present, 
but this situation is expected to become 
easier next month. Demand remains good 
for this season. Prices steady, quotations 
on a cash car basis being: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80, and feed flour 
(when there is any demand) at $37.50. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 








HELP WANTED 
- i catineemenntaneememeeiemmiementeeiemaiial 


FLOUR PACKERS WANTED—LARGE IN- 
terior Kansas mill wants several flour 
packers; good wages—70c per hour; 1% 
time for over 40 hours weekly; good 
schools and living conditions. Give full 
particulars in first letter. Address 5693, 
The Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED — BY PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
miller, flour and feed packers, feed mixers, 
elevator men and flour mill men. Offal 
and flour packing pays 95c and $1 per 
hour; sweeper’s rate in the flour mill 85c 
per hour. State age, experience and ref- 
erences. Address 5672, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED—ASSISTANT MANAGER FEED 
department, southeastern mill; must be 
familiar with grain traffic, tonnage ap- 
plication and feed formulas; duties will 
include purchasing raw materials, figuring 
costs, keeping certain records, assisting 
in sales, etc. Give complete information 
first letter. Address 5674, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division July 17, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (0000's omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 

Semi-public ter- 

MRIMATS occcsce 127,546 192 338 1,114 

Private terminals 1 oe 17 10 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 











| 127,547 192 1,124 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 17,090 o” 24 39 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VWHROTE. cv views 16,914 ot 10 38 
Churchill ....... 2,617 oe ° 
WHOENOEN  6scecnes 843 ° 
Prince Rupert... 1,206 

WOO. nos stees 166,217 192 389 1,201 
Teer GOP 14 seess 118,857 599 943 717 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,124 28 192 117 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. 2 2 

TWOGRIS  ccaceess 5,723 28 194 119 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

BD -esecceess 3,76 os 59 95 

ere rs 175 12 162 50 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OPM GIV. acccues 575 ea 7 16 

WMO ciceccss 4,511 12 228 161 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-July 17, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..249,358 1,989 16,486 17,335 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
CPR GV. x ccvons 3,806 os 425 272 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-July 17, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..203,507 2,450 19,353 17,266 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GPR GIVe. vc vasee 7,366 1 583 209 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


CEREAL CHEMIST: COLLEGE GRADU- 
ate, now employed, married, dependents, 
10 years’ valuable experience in most bak- 
ery and family flours, also feeds. Give 
full details. Address 5636, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


WE BUY AND SELL USED MILL MA- 
chinery. We do not manufacture or re- 
build machinery. We have 30 years of 
operating experience. We inspect all ma- 
chinery offered for sale. We have a min- 
imum overhead cost and always furnish 
good prices. If you have idle machinery 
for sale, give description, and if it meets 
with our requirements, we will pay cash 
for it. F. W. Mann, Box 67, East St. 
Louis, Ill. 





























MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


DAKOTA COUNTY, MINNESOTA, FARMS 
for sale; good homes and desirable in- 
vestments; first class Twin City refer- 
ences. In business here since 1916. P. 
C. Records, care First State Bank, Castle 
Rock, Minn. 

















“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiune Co., Inman, Kan. 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


Stands for 
3 Quality ano 
























P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 
Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 


Fluorometric and 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. % Microbiological Methods 


Biological, Chemical, 
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| 
QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | 
L | 
Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago seenwenpetis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
Gaving Great Patent ..cccccces f 5.80 $5 5.654 Sccnpaawes 5.20@ §& $6.05@ 6.15 $6.20@ 6.50 $6.50@ 6.75 $6.10@ 6.25 $6.05@ eS ee $6.05@ 6.65 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.70 5.55 (suena 15@ 5.95@ 6.05 8 6.05 6.25@ 6.45 5.90@ 6.05 5. 904 ‘ies 5.70@ 6.05 
Spring Brat COMBE 2. occiccccce 5.40 Ter, free 00@ 5.40@ 5.50 5.85 wre. Pete 5.65@ 5.75 5 PD vsce ooge «0s 
Hard winter short patent..... 5.65 .@ 5.05@ 5.30 5.30@ a 70@ 5.90 6.15@ 6.35 5.75@ 5.95 x. Peer 5.70@ 6.10 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 5.50 wee, fore 4.90@ 5.20 5.10@ a 5.85 5.95@ 6.20 5.60@ 5.75 . eer 5.45@ 5.75 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.80 oceeeens 3.90@ 4.15 4.104 ore, Tee cose @ecee a ee y Pere os eae 
Soft winter short patent ..... 5.60 ee. ae Soe ee 6.35@ 6.90 6.10@ 6.20 rr 6.40@ 7.10 cove Decee oo Deces 6.35@ 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.40 wir, rere (a eeMwees 5.60@ 6.10 wre rere 6.10 *5.00@ 5.35 *4.70@ 5.55 ce aeve 6.05@ 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.90 cceeMeces ee Se 4.90@ 5.40 ee ines wre, Serr TTT. Sere . ere 5.404 
SS Se errr rere q 4.05 3.65@ 4.10 oct VEO eas «2+-@ 4.60 o+e-@ 4.90 4.50 coece 6.90 4.35@ 4.45 , Pee er 
ere TOU, GEM cc cicececsnes 3.00@ 3.40 2.85@ 3.50 SS Fe -++-@ 4.00 cose @ 4.30 ee --@ 4.20 Peer ale eee cove Mee wens 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco ‘Toronto **winnipes Toronto **Winnipex 
Family patent ...... $6.75@6.90 $8.40@8.60 ee Freres $7.00@ 7.15 $6. 20@ 6.40 Spring top patent]..$....@5.25 we -@5.3 
Soft winter straight... 5. 75@ Ss er BEOMEOAMR co cccces 6.70@ 6.90 5.90@ 6.10 Spring second pat.f. ....@4.50 ....@4. 30 Spring exports§ 31s 6d@31s 9d 
PaStry ...eeceeeesees 5.75@5.90 5.00@5. 20 Spring first clear{. -@3.40.... @ sie Ontario 90% patentst..... $5.25 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-lb ‘fetes 
Tuesday prices. 




























































































Primary Grain Movement Bonded Grain in the United States Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- GRAIN AND FEED CONVENTIONS 

Receipts and shipments of grain at the Bonded grain in the United States July ures for the previous weeks: Aug. 26-28.—Northeastern Poultry Pro 
principal distributing .centers for the week 18, in bushels (000's omitted): --——Week ending——_. ducers Council; NEPPCO Poultry Industry 
ending July 18, as compiled by the Chicago Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'l’y = ; July 4 July 11 July 18 Exposition at Hotel New Yorker, New York 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of Baltimore ..... 1,335 i ae us .. Five mills ......- 14,689 16,978 15,049 = City; managing director, Leon Todd, 11 
bushels): RE 2 17 e* oe . os a eo West State Street, Trenton, N. 

--—Receipts——, -——-Shipments—, a 5,723 sts a et Millfeed Futures Open Interest Oct, 11-13.—Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats Chicago ....... je Nalinwine table aiawe eben contracts ot tional Association, convention at Elms Hotel, 
Chicago ... 226 379 83 24 80 32 New York crenene aes pack a a 2 Excelsior Springs, Mo; secretary-treasurer, 
=" § sas City and St. Louis on July 20, in 
Duluth .... 170 52 80 2 $s Afloat ....... tons This is th short side of contracts Roger P. Annan. St. Louis, Mo. 
Indpis. |... 30 82 6 10 39 10 Philadelphia > tu Gein ae actual Genes. Ge tone Oct. 12-13.—Missouri Grain, Feed & Mill- 
Kan, City . 738 21 126 4338 6114 24 TO 4 kiko 4.00% pee -“ tone i =“ va . F ers Association, convention at Elms Hotel, 
Milwaukee. . 8 2 6 8 S BBM ccscssccs ons OF Tae tee See Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Mpls. ..... 87 45 174 93 45 a oe es Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis Jan. 11-12.—Northwest Retail Feed As- 
Omaha 26 22 36 56 6 Totals ...... 288 ‘- Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. sociation, convention at Hotel Nicollet, Min- 
Peoria .... 93 8 24 66 6 July 11, 1942.. .. 288 ., July ...... 300 325200 400 100 neapolis; secretary, W. D. Flemming, 408 
Sioux City. 3 23 37 ea July 19, 1941.. nhs 361 3.480 271 ya. to om gga . a 3+ = a eth yor S. Third Street, Minneapolis. 
s se > 6 2 8 2 ctober... t ) o. 5 _ , gy varmrer -_ 
Bt. a 27 24 138 42 6 — ——_____-— November . 600 600 .. 4,000 400 BAKERY CONVENTIONS 
Wichita 24 és ih 2 December . 2,400 1,440 -- 1,200 100 Sept. 14-16.—Wisconsin Bakers Associa- 
~—_— aa ame Rye Flour Output January ... 2,040 120 sae 100 - tion, Inc., annual convention at Plankinton 

Totals 786 210 22 545 133 Following is the rye flour output reported —  -————- -—-- oa House, Milwaukee; secretary, Fred H. Lauf- 
Last week. 2,5 968 139 1,047 762 143 to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- Totals ... 7,780 3,685 “200 15,275 1,300 enburg, 5154 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 
Last year..3,793 961 564 825 661 289 cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the *Delivered in Chicago. Sept. 20-22.—Bakers Association of the 

Seaboard— Carolinas, convention at Grove Park Inn, 
Galveston . 17 ‘a os is ro + 7 a ‘a . tie . Asheville, N. C; secretary-treasurer, Harvey 
a a. OO 2 2 14 CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT Williamson, Durham Baking Co., Durham, 

SE Ce Se a The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling N. C. 

Totals .. 55 a a 2 26 1 products by months. The figures for April are revised to include reports received since 
Last week. 15 ee oe oe oe o. the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which United States Grain Stocks 
Last year... 152 22 13 .* oe .. are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. Commercial stocks of grain in store and 

Receipts Shipments . of or, May, 1942, 965 companies report 1,093 mills, of which 93, with daily capacity afoat at the principal markets of the United 
Soy- Soy- of 29,584 bbls, were idle. Of the 1,093 mills which reported detailed production data at the States at the close of the week ending July 
Rye beans Rye beans biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 1,057 accounted for 105,343,482 bbls of the total 11, 1942, and July 12, 1941, as reported to 
CAGRMR ook cscees 5 41 re 2 wheat flour, 111,368,727 bbls, reported for that year. ; Ba : ee the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Indianapolis ...... 2 2 én es The wheat ground averaged 274.4 lbs per bbl of flour in May, 274.6 in April, 273.5 in Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Minneapolis ...... 88 2 20 viel March, 273.3 in February, 274.5 in January, 1942, 274.1 in December, 274.3 in November, c a 
moet 3 8 9 21 273.9 in October, 273.3 in September, 273.3 in August, 273.3 in July, and 272.4 in June, 1941. so on te 2 
cane Gite ....... 2 a a Hii The offal reported amounted to 79.6 lbs per bbl of flour in May, 79.6 in April, 78.5 in American —in on — 
: , .* oe is a poe bath March, 78.3 in February, 79.3 in January, 1942, 78.9 in December, 79.1 in November, 79.1 July 11 July 12 July 11 July 12 
Totals 49 53 - 93 +$in October, 78.6 in September, 78.5 in August, 78.8 in July, and 78.2 in June, 1941. :  oe42 1942 1942 1941 
era Se 2 SSeS oe ° | eer 238,840 189,632 16,349 32,273 
Last week ....... 39 41 39 > -————Production——_——_, Daily Per ct. of Corn 55.029 47.025 
Last year ....... 55 59 17 61 Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity G6 1, °( °°" “1'689 3.882 at 366 
——— 1942— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated alee 16812 6.203 1.334 4.647 

Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks May .....+.5+ 1,093 36,141,421 7,902,681 628,939,325 579,144 54.6 Barley ...... 3413 5.141 5 5a 189 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed — ss eeeese 1,093 36,878,336 8,058,281 641,181,526 578,649 53.6 iaxseed .... 1,310 1,928 co Ks 
at principal primary points for the week farch Se ger 1,095 38,194,312 8,378,460 657,985,137 578,649 55.7 s ‘ks rf United States grain i st > ir 
ending July 18, in thousand bushels, with February ..... 1,092 38,621,257 8,478,922 663,743,001 577,775 63.8 _S toc ks of Ini ec § a * eran in : ore in 
saunnnetneant January ..... 1,092 43,611,451 9,532,322 756,198,580 577,081 63.6 Canadian markets July 11 (figures for cor- 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 1941— responding date a year ano given in paren- 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1911 December .... 1,095 42,403,363 9,283,069 732,746,464 578,166 RRC rp gee re Be Bo 
Minneapolis .. 105 160 34 29 6361,4490 November .... 1,090 37,559,901 8,215,894 650,109,856 574,261 69.6  5-582,000 (1,266,000); rye, 24,000 (24,000). 
Seeeeete . oc ctes 16 80 231 2 210 354 Yam eeccee ne Sabet cae er at hs gsr gt 576,931 62.2 
pcan September .... é 43, 4 495,471 745,899,210 571,116 65.8 
‘ aa 7 August ...... 1,097 39,123,440 8,592,209 674,350,556 578,211 57.2 M MA E { 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments  gaee earner e 1,099 40,625,412 8,918,328 703,200,817 578,322 59.3 SEMOLINA RK S 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the SE oiseucene 1,104 38,818,781 8,551,625 669,140,516 580,457 58.9 
principal distributing centers for the week SE eee wwons 1,106 39,044,639 8,595,895 675,410,877 582,373 56.8 . 
ending July 18, in tons, with comparisons: April ........ 1,100 40,899,012 9,001,951 706,943,556 581,799 59.5 Minneapolis: Another rather quiet week 

-Receipts— —Shipments— March ...... .- 1,100 39,791,630 8,763,643 686,550,677 581,943 57.9 reported; a few individually small sales 

1942 1941 1942 1941 February -- 1,097 36,574,699 8,063,113 630,123,999 581,818 60.3 were made by most companies, and all re- 

Minneapolis ...  ... . 8.700 8,050 January ..... 1,085 39,999,943 8,817,984 690,728,367 584,488 58.0 ported buyers holding off, awaiting outcome 

Kansas City .. 1,950 4.200 5.475 : a % of growing crop. Shipping directions only 

Philadelphia _ 320 ay iva COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 757 IDENTICAL MILLS* fair. Quotations down 10c. Fancy No. 1 

Milwaukee .... 90 3.240 3,240 Per ct. semolina $5.65@5.80 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minne- 
7a , on 0 : regener Lbs of Lbsof of ca- apolis, and standard No. 1 $5.35@5.50. 

Production for current week is estimated. -——Production— Daily wheat wheat offal pacity In the week ended July 18, nine Minne- 

Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca- per bbl per bbl oper- apolis and interior mills made 70,177 bbls 
ground, bus flour, bbls offal, lbs a oa of flour of flour ated durum products, against 60,365 in the pre- 
RYE PRODUCTS May : hr ntihecee 35, "555,872 7 te} ae S rtp erg tt : 274.0 0 a as vious week. 
eee 37,6 2 8,279,052 648,066,205 27 78.: 50. > ‘ bemns : =? 
Reet sFaei 17 $208,088 Gser2gz 00 208 «TEE | HOSS gg Pittebureh: | Demand improved: trend 
J) eer Bad 1034 —- 8,188,467 665,859,564 522,523 275.1 81.3 60.3 Fon. Pittsburgh ; ‘ sit ‘ 

Minneapolis: No life to the market See yet bere 34:360,652 ae Seeeun a = —_— _— Buffalo: De mand at a low ebb, with 

a :; NO e Oo e market; cur- ’ : > a a x J 9 p 
wand Sakneen confined to a few unimportant *These mills produced 101,998,935 bbls of the total wheat flour production (111,368,727 very little interest, due principally to light 
scattered lots, although inquiry leads mill- bbls) as shown by the returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939, and ac- plant operations in the macaroni industry; 
ers to believe that good business may be counted for 97% of the wheat flour production reported for May, 1942 (7,902,681 bbls). prices weakened 15c bbl; trend steady; sup- 
looked for when new crop values are estab- During May, 1942, 43 mills, with capacity of 17,100 bbls, were idle; two mills dismantled ply ample; shipping directions slow to fair; 
lished. Unusually wide spread in asking had a total capacity of 1,400 bbls. on bulk basis, lake-and-rail: No. 1 $6.55, 
prices. Pure white rye flour $3.65@4.10 . aac an ce . . durum fancy patent $6.5 macaroni flour 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY $5.75, first clear $4.80, sec ‘ond clear $4.10, 
medium $3.45@3.90, pure dark $2.85@3.50. Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago durum granular $6.15. 

Chicago; Demand has slowed up, with Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), of date July 18, and corresponding date of a St, Louis: Prices unchanged to higher; 
sales scattered and small; white patent $3.85 *°8" @8°: Wheat Oat Ry Barl anles and shipping instructions fair; Srst 
@4.05, medium $3.60@3.90, dark $3@3.40. PP dae PF " “Seae neal “dada daar faan nnap «= STAGE semolina $7, granular $6.60, No. 3 

P ° 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 $6.40, fancy patent $7. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.65@5.75, me- NS nick cctv ecwes 7,217 5,438 396 358 5 s 89 144 2 1 Chi ty " sme iness 
dium dark rye $5.65@5.75, Wisconsin pure Buffalo .............0. 7,000 5,837 8,063 6,000 67 558 3,555 470 121 197 lcago: Only a small ben ge of business 
straight $5.75@5.85, Wisconsin white patent ES ee 104 549 188 137 nf ¥ na ie 15 ..  TORetten; Me. 2 somalia $5.00@6.06, stand- 
$6@ 6.10. Tt eee ane aera 8,959 10,926 14,925 9,030 418 1,413 4,139 1,702 302 290 ard No. 1 $5.50@5.75. 

Pittsburgh: Demand improved; trend Afloat ..s.sseeeeeee +. + 187 193 . es 134 es es as Philadelphia: Market weak and_ lower 
steady; supply ample; pure white rye flour Detroit: ....... sere eens 140 2 2 ‘ 4 300 2 155 135 due to freer offerings and an indifferent 
$4.50@4.65, medium $4.25@4.40, dark $4.15 EN Saha, «GRC RE SHE 31,2 23,523 4,393 2,316 15 119 1,424 570 18 582 demand; No. 1 fancy $6.55@6.75, No. 1 regu- 
@ 4.30. Fort Worth i 9,875 130 443 105 59 1 ee 26 55 lar $6.25@6.45. 

Ra Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and oe. ee Te ie et OT Bg si vee 
shipping instructions fair; pure white flour Indianapolis 1,973 1,500 1,461 122 212 44 178 a wi ET 
ar a6 Pee eee Peay ee Oh See eee Kansas City ........... 38,400 37,282 2,681 2,860 16 5 337 260 97 41 OATMEAL MARK S 

—* Milwaukee 7 2,632 1,742 356 40 30 1,165 84 761 687 

New York: Demand unchanged; prices Minneapolis 29,564 4,528 4,300 218 883 4,793 2,885 975 2,684 
caieekie rest light; pure white patents sted — Sare'eeeie eet _— 1 . ae a a e os x oe te Toronto-Montreal; Rolled oats and oat- 

p = —€ =... . —* 233 . sa = = = > meal moving slowly; demand in summer 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; sup- = ah ne .- ee ch oe es vs os se ° months light; prices unchanged. Quotations, 
ply ample; in 98-lb cottons: white $4.90, Omaha Stabs o8-059 4:0 006 15,036 8,920 5,153 9,228 47 18 78 22 71 45 July 18: rolled oats $3.25 per bag of 80 lbs, 

2 ° . ER. (Sk E GM 0.0.60 640-0. 04:0% 450 1,018 283 38 — én - 156 ys . 
medium $4.70, dark $4.30. Philadelphia 2.429 1221 348 306 4 ié bi 99 "6 4 mixed cars, Toronto or Montreal, 
_Baltimore: Quotations on rye flour and gt [Louis .............. 5.201 7165 2.822 928 6 106 678 4 1 6 Winnipeg: Trade slow; stocks on hand 
No. 2 rye steady; demand little changed; Dine CBee «x. 6c cccice 1.751 "236 «876 «1.386 33 14 6 7 16 15 light; mills operating only odd days. July 

. . 9 i . . 40 K * 33 7 5 5 
rye flour, dark to white $4.20@4.90 bbl; No. st. Joseph ........22.2! 5.325 4,889 620 1,326 108 116 5 7 6 2 18: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the 
2 rye, 85@90c bu; rye stock in local ele- | ceeded alata ae 7775 2 1 1 3 Bd 2 three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
ppg he hw ye Pon lt lll, ererenrennrrns 60211564 AS is « a a gncks, 30% over rolled ents. 
to a total of 89,352 bus. ; ES irre vis werwawnds oh 51 ‘a =. rts ee ae i“ bs 93 * Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 

Philadelphia: Market easier; —_ slow; SS es > July 20 at $3.15 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-oz 
offerings ample; white patent, $4.35@4.45. Totals .............205,011 176,826 49,427 42,076 1,242 3,571 16,802 6,489 2,735 4,890 packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 
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GROWN 
MILLS 
PORTLAND, OuNCON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 






port Flours. 




















A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


—and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


(NIAGARA! cnc 
DUST COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING wa 


cei * MANUFACTURING Co. 
OCKPORT, N. Y. 


[NIAGARA] 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 











Weare -_ 8 ready fill your 
uirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


ating Kansas City 
= Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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THAT'S IT 


A prospective customer entered an 
art shop. 

“I want to see some of those pictures 
that are done by scratching,” he said 
to the clerk. 

The clerk thought a moment, and then 
his face lighted up. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “you mean itch- 
ings !” 

¥ ¥ 


HE DID 


Then there is the story about the fresh- 
man who, on his first visit to the bank, 
was asked to endorse his check, and 
wrote: “I heartily endorse this check.” 


¥ ¥ 
THERE WAS A REASON 


Mistress.—Why haven’t you cleaned the 
outside of the windows as well as the 
inside? 

Maid.—Well, ma’am, I washed the in- 
side of the windows so we could look 
out, but left the outside dirty so people 
couldn’t see in. 

¥ ¥ 
MERCY 

“Yes, Tinpan has written a song to 
help win the war.” 

“Gosh, these modern methods of war- 
fare are getting more ruthless all the 
time.” 

¥ ¥ 
CAN’T MISss 

Teacher-—In what battle did General 
Wolfe, when hearing of victory, cry “I 
die happy”? 

Class Dunce—I think it was in his last 
battle. 

¥ ¥ 
VERY SIMPLE 

Nell—Why do you call that ring a 
war souvenir? 

Belle—I won it in my first engage- 
ment. 


¥Y ¥Y 


SO DISCOURAGING 

“May I have another cake?” 

“Another cake what?” 

“Another cake, please.” 

“Please what?” 

“Please, mother.” 

“Please mother what?” 

“Please mother, dear.” 

“No, you can’t; you've had two al- 
ready.” 

¥ ¥ 
GOOD ENOUGH 

Rastus—How’s de business, Sambo? 

Sambo—Lawdy, man, business am sure 
good. Ah’s done bought a mule fo’ $10, 
swapped it fo’ a bicycle, swapped dat 
fo’ a mangle iron, swapped de mangle 
fo’ a bedstead, an’ Ah sold de bed 
fo’ $10. 

Rastus—But yo’ ain’t done made noth- 
in’ on de turnover. 

Sambo—No, but look at de business 
Ah’s done! 











ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bblis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 








FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the t milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
OuirF H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Ince. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 
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STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











F EK E D S TU EF F S Published Weekly 


ENQUIRE SPECIAL RATE 


TO NORTHWESTERN MILLER Subscribers 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTE 
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Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto ““Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 





“POR Reg gE ee I 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


H#laple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 











TORONTO VANCOUVER 


TORONTO, ONTARIO PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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| SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 


oldest and largest 
Millers 









































. < 
Head Office: Cables: 
. 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
BRANDS: Q is = 
] 
] 
Flour 
>| CEREAL CUTTERS MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators EXPORTERS 
“GLENORA“ } |] small graine, wheat, hulled oat, ete COATSWORTH & COOPER 
“FAMOUS” , KIPP-KELLY LIMITED TORONTO CANADA 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada Cable Address: “CoaTsPER”’ 
“BUFFALO” 
) 
> 
Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


Mitt at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 
Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““ForTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President 


MONTREAL @ 











The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


CANADA 





T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 





Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


Milling Co., Limited 


ey — 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, ~ FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINEHAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: ‘“‘DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 

















<==" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF “ > 


- JUTE 4 ~ JUTE 
we BAGS corn 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


f * > Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited I 7 * 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour / 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” e 
ca hae oust” ST; MARY'S: ONTARIO, CANADA James Kichardson & dons 
Zz / M / r é a 
Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. iy piiipececentinngy tol | 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” ~ “NORDIC” \ Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” SSS 
































as 


CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON ae El TORONTO, CANADA 






TRAOE MARK 
REGISTERED 


PURITY erage wi STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE. - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


=a UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tas tis 
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Man Power in the British Flour Milling Industry 


from the milling industry to the 

armed forces is one of the out- 
standing problems with which British 
millers have to contend. They fortu- 
nately have a very valuable advocate, 
however, to whom they can apply for 
advice and help in solving this problem, 
in the Flour Milling Employers’ Fed- 
eration. The twenty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the board of this federation was 
held during May, in London, and in 
his review of the year’s work the presi- 
dent, Sidney Jones, of Rank’s, Ltd., 
London, dealt at some length on the man 
power question, and the agreement which 
had been made with the Ministry of 
Labor and the Ministry of Food. He 
also referred to the agreement that had 
been effected with the Ministry of La- 
bor and the trade unions in respect to 
the employment of women, which had 
met with the approval of the Ministry 
of Food. Briefly the terms of these 
agreements are as follows: 

Men.—No man over 25 should be 
called up from any food producing in- 
dustry until the employer has had the 
opportunity of making application for 
his deferment. Men under 25 are sub- 
ject to the automatic operation of the 
National Service (Armed Forces) Act 
and cannot be retained in industry. 

Women.—Women aged 20-21, whether 
employed in the mill or in the office, are 
liable for service with His Majesty’s 
Forces. This age limit may shortly in- 
clude women aged 22-22. If these 
women are called up for military serv- 
ice the employer can apply for their 
deferment. This deferment cannot be 
refused by the District Man Power 
Board (under the Ministry of Labor) 
without the consent of the Divisional 
Food Officer (under the Ministry of 
Food). . 

Women aged 22-30 (which may shortly 
be 24-30) are not liable for military 
service, but they are liable for transfer 
to other industries, for instance, muni- 
tions. In the case of women in the 
food-producing industries, no such trans- 
fer can take place of women in the mill 
or of women in the office who are 
skilled stenographers or who are skilled 
in the use of specialized office machin- 
ery: no such women should even be 
called for an interview. 

Deferment.—Employers are only noti- 
fied by the Ministry of Labor of the de- 
reservation of their employees, and if 
deferment already has been obtained for 
an employee and a further period is re- 
quired, the employer is required to fill 


[trom tie iin of man power 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. O, ERCEPEOE CO... LTD. 
Canadian 
Royal Bank Blde.. Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











up certain forms, which must be for- 
warded to the Ministry of Labor not less 
than 15 days before the current period 
of deferment expires. 

It was only after protracted negotia- 
tions with the Ministry of Labor that 
agreement was reached in respect to the 
employment of women in the mills. 
Eventually a statutory order was issued 
by the Minister of Labor, which pro- 
vides a number of alternative schemes 
under which a mill may employ women 
and young persons over 16 years of age 
on shift work. The order also provides 
that women may be appointed as ma- 
chinery attendants, subject to certain 
limitations. A further provision of the 
order limits the weight of sacks which 
may be lifted or carried by women. As 
a complement to this order an agree- 
ment was made by the National Joint 
Industrial Council of the Flour Milling 
Industry providing for rates of wages 
for women employed on work usually 
performed by men, during the period of 
the war. 

Another matter referred to by the 
president of the Flour Milling Employ- 
ers’ Federation at the annual meeting, 
was in respect to the government’s 
scheme covering transference of labor, 
which was put into operation in the 
spring of 1941. Under this scheme men 
who became redundant in one part of 
the country, as a result of enemy ac- 
tion, were rapidly absorbed into the in- 
dustry in other parts of the country 
through the local offices of the Ministry 
of Labor. Provided each transfer took 
place through the Ministry substantial 
financial assistance was given by the 
government to enable the transfers to be 
made. During the latter part of the 
year under review (1941-42) bombing 
was fortunately on a reduced scale and 
it had not been necessary to use this 
machinery to the same extent. The 
scheme, however, has been used and has 
worked _ satisfactorily. Arrangements 
have been made that in cases where a 
man is transferred and leaves his home 
and family behind, he is granted a free 
travel voucher every three months by 
the firm employing him. A _ transferred 
man is not allowed to suffer any loss 
of earnings by reason of the transfer- 
ence, the difference between the rate of 
pay for the job he goes to and the rate 
he has hitherto received being made up 
by an “ex gratia” payment or “disturb- 
ance allowance” made by the firm em- 
ploying him. 

Another interesting matter referred to 
by Mr. Jones in his address was in con- 
nection with workmen’s compensation 
insurance. If an insured workman elects 
to receive compensation under the act, 
he cannot subsequently sue his employer 
for damages. In a recent case which 
came before it, the court of appeal so 
strongly criticized the action of some 
insurance companies in these cases that 
a request was made of the Home Sec- 
retary for all employers to be asked 
for an undertaking in the following 
terms: 

“That where payments have been made 
in respect of an accident to a work- 
man, neither his employers nor anyone 
on their behalf will raise the defense 
that the acceptance of these payments, 
or the form of receipt for them, shall 
debar the workman or his dependents 
or personal representative from bring- 
ing proceedings otherwise than under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, if those 





Robin ‘:: Hood 


FLOUR 


4 
From the Wheatfields 


,,0f Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 
Eastern Sales Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental I xport Sales: Vancouver 


able Address: “Robinhood,"’ Montreal Codes: Riverside A B C 5th Edition & Privat 





The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


872 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 


Canadian Hard Spring 
450 El in Manitoba, 
Wheat go Bris Yagnte. 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 




















CANADIAN- Bemis BAG ComPANY, LIMITED 


sanreeeevaneeouven 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 











SOFT WHEAT MAP 

















A cmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 * 

















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING €0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


OFFICES 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN C 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


New York Nashville Geir Rapids 
= a Chicago Enid eoria 
corla Kansas City Continental Export | 
St. Louis Galveston St. Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Enid Omaha Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Columbus Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 











Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 








ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














FIVE LETTER REVISION 


Riverside Code ocd to taae Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8S. A. 








proceedings are commenced within three 
months of the accident.” 

The insurance companies have real- 
ized that this 


asked for as a simpler method of se- 


undertaking has been 
curing the result which would otherwise 
have to be obtained by an amendment 
of the law, and the tariff companies 
have accepted the position, so that now 
firms can give the undertaking without 
prejudice to their insurance if their 
insurers belong to the tariff companies. 
Most of the 


also given their consent and it is rea- 


non-tariff companies have 


sonably assumed that all insurance com- 
adhere 
eventually to the Home Secretary’s sug- 


panies and underwriters will 
gestion. 

Mr. Jones told his audience that with 
a view to minimizing the risk of sec- 


ondary dust explosions causing a_ fire 


after the explosion of high explosive 
bombs, some experiments had been con- 
ducted by Professor G. I. Finch, of the 
Ministry of Home Security, of which 
he had given a demonstration to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Joint 
Industrial Council. The professor’s the 
ory is that the explosion of a high ex- 
plosive bomb in a mill raises a cloud of 


flour dust, which, for one reason or 
another, becomes ignited and causes a 
second explosion, which in turn causes a 
fire, and this is the explanation of fires 
that have occurred in flour milis. The 
solution which he proposes is to have 
inert stone dust suspended or stacked 
in various places in the mill so that an 
explosion, in releasing flour dust, would 
also release the stone dust, and_ this 
After 
seeing the experiments and listening to 


mixture would not be combustible. 


the arguments produced by Professor 
Finch, the flour 
milling industry reported that they were 


representatives of the 
not convinced that the professor had 
substantiated his statement as to what 
happens, and further, that even 
posing his arguments were justified, the 
proposed cure to have stone dust lying 
around in the mill was, from the point 
of the industry, very much worse than 
the danger it was meant to avoid. The 
industry’s views have been reported to 
the Ministry of Home Security and fur- 
ther discussions regarding the 
have been arranged. 


sup- 


matter 


A more personal matter in which the 
Millers’ National Joint Industrial Coun- 
cil has served the industry is in respect 
to the coupon allowance for protective 
clothing for mill operatives. Mr. Jones 
reported that great dissatisfaction had 
been aroused among millers that while 
process workers in the 
stuffs industries were 
mentary 


animal feeding- 
granted supple- 
clothing coupons to provide 
the protective clothing they required, 
flour mill workers had to provide their 
protective clothing out 
sonal coupon allowance. 


of their per- 
The Board of 
Trade refused the council’s application 
for extra coupons last January, but 
recently a deputation again waited upon 
the department concerned, which has 
promised to give the case further con- 
sideration. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





DOUGLAS MAC KEACHIE IN LONDON 
Col. Douglas MacKeachie, former di- 
rector of purchases for New England 
for the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., and now in the service of supply 


for the A.E.F., is in London, England, - 


in connection with the army buying pro- 
gram for the troops in Ireland. 


July 22, 1942 





Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Ha 

Spring Wheat Spring ‘Wheat 
Flour Flour 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 

510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.FIsHER,Mer. BELGRADE,MONT. 








Two of the Nation's Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


Joseph, Mo. 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
““Copley,”’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 


M. STANNARD E. , . GREEN HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


Established 1870 COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO, —«@RAIN. SEEDS, O11, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick wens Ne aa 
68 Constitution Street 
LONDON. E. C. 3 81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C.3 


50 Wellington Street 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


J. M.& C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Subscription Room, 
Seething Lane 


LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: ‘"MARVEL,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘'Grains,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DrPLoma,"’ Glasgow 
FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PHiLip,’’ Dundee 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
VIGILANT” Riverside 


N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappij 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union Ltd.) 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Leading and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘*CoGLasz" 


LQOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
ew York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
ndon 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 

















Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








ie Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


-FLOUR 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Low Grades na Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





o 


ANIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJLOUR bonestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











H. S. PEARLSTONE *.. of FEEDS of all kinds 
FLOUR DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


Produce Exchange 730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














New York City MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Exporters of Quality Flour UHLMANN 
PEEK BRO S. Brokers Exclusively GRAIN COMPANY 


Flour Brokers 


ARKANSAS 


Pan-American Trading Co. 


LITTLE ROCK - Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 














Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. ..cccccccceccscccece eoccee 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, ‘Ohio evcccce 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lta, = 
fast, Ireland .......- 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla... eeccccece 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis.......-- 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery os “a 
Louis, Mo. 
American Srenaus & Chemical Corp. 
New York, N. 
American Dry Milk "Institute, Inc., 
cago, Ill. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
Yorke, N. Yo ccccccccccccccccccccsecce 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. ....-++++++ 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 


eeeeeeee 


eee meena reer ewes eeeeeeee 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; ‘Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 


burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake City; Seattle; 
Wichita ...ccccccccccccccccvecscceees 


Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 

Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y......++0+% 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills CO.....eeeeceeeees 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co... 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 


Peewee ee eeeeeeeeeereseee 


Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
TONTO cccccccrccccccccesseccsesssecee 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 


*’ peg, Vancouver 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. * “El Reno, 
Okla. ° eecccccces 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis .....++seeeee- 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon......... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. ......++++ 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y....--++++ 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill........++- 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York.......- 
Collins Flour Mills, Ine. Pendleton, 
OreGOn .cccccccccccccccsccsccccccsecs 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis... . 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas Cccccccccccssceeccccccce 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland eccccccccce 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon........- 


eee eee eraser eeeee 


seeeeee ee eeeeeeee 


eee 


eee eee eeeeeeeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. cccccccccccccccccccccccce eee 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn...... TTT 


De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y,...- 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 

Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo..........- 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc...... 
Dickinson, W. V., New York...... 
Dixie - Portland _— Co., 

Tenn. . eccccccccce 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... . 


Memphis, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 


York, N. YF. wccccccccccccess ecccceces 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich poccece 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Mimm, .ccccccccccsccecccccccccces 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., "Chicago. . 
Enns Milling Co. ., Inman, Kansas..... 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc.. New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., ‘st. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. eeccccccece 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


New Ulm, 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. ...cesecceccsseceecces 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y....... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y. eeccccccccece 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. ... ee cceccecccece 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Emlamd City, BM. Becocccdccccccssoccces 
Foods, Inc., Jermey City, N. J...e.seeee- 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 


eee eeeeeeee 


Fort Garry "Flour “Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
POR], QUO. cccccccccecccccccccccccccce 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, 8&t. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


“ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
grade, Mont, coce 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 


Bel- 


General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ccccccvcccccces eccccccccces 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ...Cover 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis...... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. eovcces 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y....... ° 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary's, 8, 
Ont, ecccccccccccses 
Greenbank, H. J, & Co., New York. 


eee ee eee ee eee eee ee) eeeeee 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill, ccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltad., London, Eng- 
land PTETTUTITETELILT TTT TTT 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. ..cccccccccccccccces 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo...... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Internationa] Milling Co., Minneapolis.. 
° cccccccee COVOr 
Ismert- Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. .ece 


eee weer eeseseee 


Cee eee meee e eee eee eeeeeeeees 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(P. O., AStico), Wis... ......eeeeeee 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., 


eee eee eee eee enseseeeee 


Inc., Minneapolis. ° 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, ........... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb.... 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, IIl.. s.r 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas ....... eevcecccces eeccece 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo. eee 
Kimpton, Melbourne, 
Australia PPOPrerrrTerrrrriy 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. eevcccceecessee eocceces 
King Midas Flour Mills, * Minneapolis, 


eee eee eee eeeee 
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King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich......... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man...... 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
York, N. FW. ccccee Cocccccccccccccccce 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 


Orleans, La. 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
ChICRSO, TWh. ccccccvccevccescccece 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
BEORETERE, GUO, oc cccccccceceecencocece 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. pb6eeabereteeeebeonsesee 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas eee cccccccccccccceeces 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass....... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
COM, NOD. ccccccccccccccccccccsccccccs 
Liéken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway.......-. 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
Lund, S., Oslo, Norway.........+. coccce 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
New York, = 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas Coeeoccccccccccccccoocce 


M McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
GTI. 0:46-0000:60000686s0e00006 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland eeccccccccccccccs 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill......... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
a: Mh 0:6044650505046500000066000 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland .......... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J....... 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
BD 6. 0:6:0'000-00000600066680e00 00608 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
SN, TID. 60060504 0600000060068 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
GRO GUY, MEO, ccvcccccccccecesscessese 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
SONU 054.0006 406050000000000000000R006 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago ....+..++ cece cccccccvcce 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. Dicccces 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
Clty, Mo, ccccccccccccccccccccccccece 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, — Glasgow, 
Seotland ococcocevcccsece 
Moundridge Milling Co., eo 
Kansas 


ee eeeeeeees 


Moundridge, 


eeeee Oem eee eee eee eee eeeeees 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
Wille, Ne Jo cccccccccccccccccccccs 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
BO, NOB. cccccccccccccccescecsescccccs 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, IIl........... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas 


' New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
HEOMBAS oc cccccccccccccccs 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co. New Ulm, 
MImM. wccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Noblesville Mig. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
Wee, Olle ccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, ........see0+- 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ............Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TOA], QUE, ..ccccccccccccccccccccs 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
HRAMGOS cccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas 
Clty, MO. coccccccccsccccccccsccccccs 


Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

MOR. cccccccccccvcccceveccccecccscoce 
Pearistone, H. S., New York, N. Y....... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark............ 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago..........++. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont........ceeeses 
eee Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
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Quaker Oats Company, 8t. Joseph, 
MO. cccccccccccsccccccscceesesess 
Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
Red River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 
Mimn, ..cccccccccccccccccccccsecccces 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
Waukee, Wik. ...cecccccccccecceseess 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. ..... enenes 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y.... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Robi Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England PTTTTITIVE TTT YT TTL 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland eccccccccccccovcccs 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. coccccccccce 
Russell Milling Co., "Russell. Kansas..... 


eee eeeeeeeee 





St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn. ..cccccccccesrccccccecesecs 


St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
I 


Ce cere cree ere erste sera seseseeesese 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

Montreal, Canada .....cesseeeseceeee 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo...........6. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl.. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 

AUSFANR .ccoccccccccesecccccccccceee 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 

WEG, 80s 0secsersenscccecvescesecsese 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J........0% 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 

RG: GUE BML. 0'0.60::00:000:0065000660660% 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 

Ss THMGOM, THOR: 0c cccsccscecévccce 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Sotneier, Ea G.. MOW Tet. ccccicccccvee 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York..........- 
Ee SB Gig GIs voc ccc svecccccsvee 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., 
York, Nu. Yo cccccccccccccscecssess 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland .....seeeeeeecveeee 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Teuscher Pulley and oe Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ...ccccccccceces 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


New 


BE. We ccccccvcccccccccccccesesccecces 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis. 


Minn. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill...........++ 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
MAR, ccccccccccccccccccccccccscecccce 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Loowia, MO. .cccccccccccccccccscece 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn, ......seceesssecees 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIl..... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
MONE, VO, cccccccccccsccccccccoscece 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
BEIBM. ccosccccecccceccccccccsace 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Newark, 
N. J. oecececcees Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas.. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Be, TOIOO 0.00:0:500005-060050 ete ss 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
—— a Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill, $eebeaceewe 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
BOTONOR, GME. csvccccstecccesiccesesses 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis and 
Mamens Clty, Mo. wcccccccsccccccccces 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md............ 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
ter, HAMGAS occccccccccccccccccccccce 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
wae Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 


Inc., 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
cago, Illin 
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NOVADELOX 


Ss ad T- R « I ad K e E ! When the pins fly like . Novadelox is always uniform in composition and per- 


this, you’re sure of the outcome, and the same goes for the formance. 
results of your flour whitening and maturing treatment . The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
when you use Novadelox ... or Novadelox and Agene in color and uniform maturity. 
combination. Color and baking characteristics are com- . W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
pletely predictable. Your flour quickly arrives at the pre- Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 
cise standard your trade appreciates most. final outcome is exactly what you want. 

There are three reasons why Novadelox enables you to When you use Novadelox, you get fast action as well as 


be fully confident of results ..., month after month: uniform quality control. To give it a trial, just write: 


NA-82 


BELLEVILLE 
NEW JERSEY 

















This fort is 
impregnable 


You’ve seen them incredibly fall 
..-Fort Eben Emael...the Maginot 
Line ... Singapore . . . Corregidor. 
A stunned world wonders if any 
stronghold is proof against assault. 


Here’s one that is. 


It is proof against the gnarled, 
bony hand of hunger...proof against 


the drooping, defeatist spirit bred 


by malnutrition. 


In the country elevators of this 
good land lies an abundance of 
grain which General Mills turns 
into palatable and nutritious foods 
... food to fight with today, food 
to build tomorrow’s peace. The 
men and women of General Mills 
constantly dig into the secrets of 
grain, seek new ways to help feed 
a nation and make it stronger. That 
is our responsibility, our job. We 
try to do it better each year. 








